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In ſome of the copies, the reader is deſired 
to correct the following ERRORS. 
Page 6, line 5, for Co/umello, read Columella, 


page 17, laſt line, for draft, read draught. 
page 30, line 4, for 1 ni, read in. page 52, line 
4, after break; read up. page 60, line 3, for 


ſopey, read fappy. page 73, line 1, dele. even, 
page 77, laſt line but one, for fuffer, read 


tutter. page 78, line 6, for fineſt, read fineſs. 


page 89, line 19, end of ſame line, for are, 


read is. page 94, line 25, for corps, read 


crops. page 95, laſt word of that page, for 


tals, read this, page 100, for mor, read more. 
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HE following treatiſe © on agriculture, 
is adapted to inform the impartial, the 
| . r cannot be benefited by inſtructi- 
on; they can ſcarcely be deemed rational be- 
ings, and are therefore unfit for ſocial con- 
ferences. However, tho' there are ſuch ani- 
mals interſperſed, yet, this is no reaſen wh 
the more prudent and candid, ſhould be de- 
prived of any ſalutary inſtructions for the 
improvement of their minds, or increaſe of 
their fortunes. 

Agriculture may be juſtly called a Science, | 

Sand indeed it is a noble ſtudy. The firſt with 
Bot Virgil was to be a good philoſopher; the 
ſecond, a good huſbandman; and God dealt 
v1th him, as he did with Solomon; he 
; | made 5 
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made him one of the beſt philoſophers, and 
the beſt huſbandmen, and to adorn and to 
diſplay the honours of thoſe characters, the 


beſt of poets. He made him, belides all this, 
a rich man. Columellaſays“ huſbandry 1 is Next 


"Int kindred to philoſophy, as it _— ehends 
*more parts of philolophy than any one 
" Profeſſion. art, or {cience in ihe world“ 


Cicero, © declares the pleaſures of hutbandry, 
800 approach the ſacred entertainments of 
* the philotopher”; and our once celebrated, 


but now too much neglected (. cy obſerves, 

“The three firit men in the world, are a 

* gardener, a huſbandman, and a grazier”, 
But alas! how few of our preſent cultiva— 


tors of land, can lay claim to theſe honours! 
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unimproved by ſcienee, untaught to make } 


| judicious and rational obſervations, to ty 


experiments and draw concluſions, in or: 

to attain the truth; they know no more than 

what they have learnt from their fathers, 

and fooliſhly conceiverthat all knowledge is 

centered within their poor and ſhallow ideas, 
It is owing to ſuch men that agriculture 


is reſtrained in its progreſs, and ungratetut- 
ly denyd in the bounties it would bellow, 


They know nothing of the qualities and o- 
perations of bodies upon each other. That it 
they eat, indeed, it will aſſuage their hi! 


ger and if they « drink plentitully of {tr 5 
liquor, it will make them drunk; they can 


very well witnels: buc talk to them about 
Powers, 


yy _ © © me 54 & ay 


powers, whereby their draft is to be eaſed, 
or of alkaline falts, with which all vegeta- 


ble and animal fabſtances are replete, as be- 
ing material agents in the work of vegetati- 
on, &c. they will think you not ſane; or, at 
beſt, pronounce you à little maddith. 


Thus did Sir Walter Blyth lament, I M. 


PROVE * IMPROV E P, page 4. 


There is, ſays he, among you, acalumnia— 


ting and ng every new invention: 
and the moſt guilty of this are your old, 


* mouldry leaven, who themſelves and thei 
0 * forefathers, have been accuſtomed to ſuch 
a courſe of huſbandry as they will follow, 


de no other. What forfocth, ſays iis 


1 5 ſelf-futfieient man, who taug bt YOu more 
© wit, than your foretathers' Would they 
6 Ae neglec cted this advantage had there 
* been any? This proud and unteachable 
* ſpirit an ingenious man abhors; which 


* banes and poiſons the very plenty of the 
* nation”, 


The Author of D ISCOVERY 7H. 
DEN TREASURE, ſays, page 86. I 
with that they who love not to try experi- 
ments, May t take their eaſe, and will lay 
no heavier taſk upon them, than to with 


er what a wretched caſe they themiclves had 
been in, if ſome more inventive brains had 
not found out the plough, and the ule there- 
0 as allo, if ſome of a like diſpoſition, 


well to others; only beg chen to conſid- 


had 
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e had not diſcovered new ways for the fruce 


60 « rifying of land, when its worn condition 


© refuſed encreaſe ſufficient to maintain the. 


* numerous people”. 
But why ſhould it be wondered at, that 
new inſtructions are turned into ridicule, 
when ſo many recently known artificial 
Tafles are ſo much rejected? The ignorant 
tay, they will not do in this part of the 
country, the ſame ſort of people, ſay the 
ſame elſe where; ſo that in fact, I may com- 


paratively ſay with Solomon, one farmer a- 
mong a thouſand I have found, but not one 


huſbandman among all theſe, have I found! 
„Our fore-fathers”, ſay they, © never uſed 
& them”; Idleneſs never wants an excuſe: 
why might not our anceſtors upon the lame 


2 = 26 WF} have held their hands in their pock- 
ets, and preſumed that turnips, or clover 


vould not grow amongſt us. It is well 
known what oppoſition. was made to tur- 
nips but a few years ſince by the farmers: 


what would they now part with them for! 


Let them from this circumſtance conſider 
and be wiſe. 


Emulation is the only "Mg to improve- 
ment and knowledge in every art and ſci- 
ence; the author therefore earneſtly recom- | 


mends it to the induſtrious huſbandman, 
there 15 not a more ſtimulating ingredient 


to attain wealth and honour: it is ſuch a 
juſti Hab! e ambition, that without it, man 


be- 
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becomes a low and deſpicable creature, it 1s 
a ſocial virtue, the characteriſtic of wiſdom, 


and the only ſtep to render him uletul in 


ſociety. 
At this time in r there are Gland 


circ -mn{tances 10 engage the attention of the 


farmer, to ev cry Bill of impr Ozement: the 


progreſs making in our rival king dom 
France, in ag e as well as Rt: 15 


truly ala mill. Z: this ſhould be looked on 


with a e exe: as the bulk of the people 

m England, are the immediate manutactu- 

reis of our ia 
I; reai and ſolid improvement in agricul- 


ture, and all ſorts of huſbandry are want- 


ina. and land yet continues to Tie, it is 
maniteſt that proviſions mutt riſe in propor- 
tion: and it is as manifeſt, that ſuch advance 
mult ultimately fall on the price of our 


goods: Our trade muſt then ſufter, and an 
opportunity will be given to our natural e- 
neinies, not only to under-ſe!l us for a time 
in foreign markets, but to eſtablith them 
ſel ves firm and permanent in their advanta- 


ges. It is too notorious that they have late- 


ly ſhewn a greater concern for the improve- 


ments of land, than our countrymen; a C1r- 


cCcumſtance more to be dreaded than their. 


mighty armies, or their encreaſing fleets. 


The author would not nnnece!! fürn {well 


thele incroductor y remarks; he juſt mentions 
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uſe of the ſpike-roller, ſcarificator. and Duck- 


et's two coulter and fhare plougb tor 


breaking up ley land is introduced: manures 


arc properly and diſtinctly conſidered; the 


doctrine of vegetable manures difcuſſed nnd 
mcombended; and obſervations are made 
on the quantity of wheat genera ily ſown on 


! 


an acre; together with a table of calculati— 


ons, wherein the number of grains of wheat, 


which one acre will take, Eid trom 
one inch to twelve inches ſquare, is ſet forth. 


The clay-kiln is deſcribed, with its great 


uſe in providing a cheap quantity of clay- 
aſhes, which are 40 fructit tying in cod 
ſtrong land. | 


A new ſyſtem of rearing pigs is ſuggeſted, 
with the proot of profit, and ule to the 


ground from their tecding upon it: the teed- 


ing black cattle with turnips, the turnip- 


rooted cabbage, &c. &c. is taught, and ſome 


rcmarks on ee graſſes, e many o- 


ther inſtructing ocealional. ons On 
various ſub; ects are frecly ſubmitted: as the 


autbor is 33 of making this {mall per- 


formancè as uſeful as he can, within the com- 
pals of a little more additional expence to 


1 miclt, chan lis propoſa! 5 ſet forth, he hath 
dec a conſtruction of the Norfolk plough, 


with his obſervations upon it. 


On the whole, Uſe is the intention of oy 
vyriter: if this end be ſecured, he fGarttors i: 
delt, the inelegancies of his manner wilt} be 
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2 de ve $5 HE firſt obſervation of the far- 


"mer, will be on the nature of 
Sthe various ſoils he is about to 
improve, and as various as he 
+:may find them, he will in due 


BEE *$%X&courle, find them all reſpective- 


ly uſeful under proper management. 
Land, is like the heart of man, ſome na- 
turally better, ſome worſe; all imperfect and 
requiring much ſtudy and cultivation. 
I ſhall therefore proceed on the ſeveral 
textures of land in general, as each field can- 
not be diſtintly conſidered. | — 
The firſt to be noted is a ſtrong clay ſoil, 
as being moſt fertile when properly brought 
into action, attended to with oppoſing ma- 


nures, and the water judicioully drained off. 


To fit ſuch land for corn, the farmer 


| ſhould be poſſeſſed of a good yoke of x- 


en, and a ſtrong plough; then as ſoon as the 


weather in the ſpring will admit, before it 
is too dry and hard, he muſt break it up, not 


THINGS: C 


14 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 

more than four inches deep; and very regu- 
larly turned, having firſt ſcarified it with the 
ſcarificator croſs ways: this breaking up will 
be eatily done, be the foil ever ſo ſtubborn, 
with four oxen of about ſeven, or eight hun- 
dred weight each, a ſharp coulter, and a 
{ſhort plough; for in ſuch land a ſharp coul- 
ter is a very material eaſe to the draft. 


In about a month after, crols plow it (with | 


a ſharp coulter as betore ) not entering more 
than one inch deeper than the firſt plowing. 

At the beginning of may, the ſtrong carth 
will be {ſo much meliorated, that a heavy 
drag, or harrow, with well ſharpen' d tceth, 
will cut and break it to pieces: if the land 
ſhould be ruſhy, or any ſtubborn lumps of 


graſs, or ſedge, remain on the ſurface of the 


ground, you may gather ſuch together and 


burn them in di fferent heaps on the land, 


and ſpread the aſhes immediatel); then plow 
the ground a third time, which will bring 
the ſeaſon to the middle of may, plowing it 
an inch deeper than the laſt time, and turn 
the ground very On and let it Tye: a fort- 
night unharrowed. 
The beginning of june, ſow it with tur- 
nip feed on the rough ſurface, pretty thick, 
and only buſh cover the ſeed; (ſowing this 
land with turnip ſced, at this time, is only 
a ſubſtitute for ſea- land. or other opening 


manures, if ſuch cannot be obtained: ) as 


the more hollow and expoleg the parts are, 


the 


THE RATICNAL FARMER. 
the greater effect the weather will _ on 5 
5 In auguſt, roll the turnips ſmooth, when 
chey are very dry, with a {pike-roller as here- 
a cter deſcribed, then plow them in, letting 
5 the ground lye in the rough, until the "Km 
| ginning of October; at which time, ha: row 
ic well, and plow it up for the fifth and af 
time in narrow ridges to receive the wheat 
which ſhould not be deferred longer in fach 
land, for fear of a wet ſcaſon enſuing; if this 
W work can be done in auguſt, or forremb en 
twill yet be better, for this reaſon: a 
it will ripen more ſcaſonably, as all corn 
WJ ripens later in a ſtrong, than a light foil. 
P:owing-1n turnips with tuctr tull vigour 
W of leaves, opens and divides the compacted 
W texture of the land, and enriches it to a de- 
| gree, not ſo caſily to be conceived as expe- 
rience has demonſtrated: and ! may lately 
W pronounce, that this firſt and {ſhort tilth for 
| wheat, if ſowed, as 64. pounds weig ht ton 


weight in return; which is, at 64 pounds to 
one buſhel, near 33 buthels wincheſter. I I 
could prevail on the farmer, to leſlen the 
above weight of 64 pounds, to 48, I am ſure, 
he would find his account in it, if his land 
is in good order. 1 
Here I would enforce it on ther farmer, to cut 
his wheat before it is dcad ripe, or, at leaſte 
earlier than the general manner: the adlvan- 
ta ges of Which are obvious, as Wheat thus 
long 


ſtatutable acre will produce 2100 pounds - 


16 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 
long ſtanding will looſe much even by a 
gentle blaſt of wind, and the necellary works 
of reaping, binding, &c. and this of its beſt i 
grains. - whereas, if cut a little green, or be. 
fore it arrived at the common ripen d ſtate, 
there would be no loſs, or, if any, only of 
the worſt, or ſmall grain. | 
I alſo recommend to him, to pen his ſheep 
on the laſt plowing, before he ſows his 
wheat, and then ſow and harrow the ſhcey Þ 
dung and wheat in, or very lightly plow in 
the wheat if the land be light, and then roll 
the ground with a heavy roller; or pen on 
the wheat as ſoon as it is harrowed in. My 
opinion is in favour of the former practice, 
becauſe all the dung is then covered, whereas, 
by the latter, the dung 1s leſt uncovered to 
be robbed of 1ts nutritious Juices by the all ; 
and ſun. f 
As ſoon as the crop of whent-is moved : 
from the land, ſpike roll it, and plow in the K ;; 
ſtubble with the ſtrong plough, one inch 1 
deeper than the former plowing, which will 5 
bring the tilth to ſeven inches: under this 5 
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fallow let it lie thro' the winter in very nar- 
row ridges, while the farmer is conſider; ing 

What he ſhall next do with it. 

I ſhall certainly recommend wheat again, 
to give an opportunity of finally reducing 
it to an effectual ſtate for future tillage, and 
orderly crops. For, as the firſt well given 
þlow 1 1s an the battle, ſo Gs firſt proceed- 
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inge in red! 1 ing ground for tillage judici- 


fly, or other wile are the making, or mar- 


"ring it: one £02 1 crop of wheat has bee 
airea ty obtained; t will not be p. b to 
load this heavy ind wich ſpring corn, as the 
parts are not yet ſufficiently relaxcd and di- 
vided, after the winter's wet. 


Jo bring the whole mals into a fruitful 


body, it will be proper to harro the rugged 
fallow in march, or april; as ſoon as the 
moifture is well dried up, then ſpike roll it 
when the ſurface is dry, and plow it up, and 
in june ſow it with turnips, on a [pike roll- 
ing which you may then give it; or in april, 
ſo it with buck wheat two bu! hels to an 

acre: weicher caſe, ſow it on the rough ſur- 
face, lie -htly covering the buck wheat with 
a light harr ow, or the turnip feed with a 


bu h. In july, or auguſt, plo either of them 
in, and let the ground lye in the rough till 


er, 
roll it. The ſpike- roller is formed by faſten- 
ing many ſpikes to tlie roller, ſtan di os. out 


ſeptember, at which time harrow and ſpike 


| ſeven, or eight inches all round, ſo as to 


cro% each other in enterit ig the 5 as 
the teeth in the harro are fixed in oblique 


directions to take the intervals between each 


tooth, with the iharp part on the fide of tl 
ſpikes, which firſt enter the ground; Hoy 
muſt be of the torm Or the harrow teeth op- 
poſitely fer, the hollow, or N Pare, = 
the tooth being > the ſharpelt fide. = A dr 
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18 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 

of this uſeful implement is given, in the lat- 
ter part of the treatiſe; the 5 of 5 may 
be eaſily conceived, as it is fitted to looſen 
the ground in fo deep a manner, and break 
up che fallow almoſt equally to a plowing, 
that it may ſometimes be a ſubſtitute for It, 
when the farmer is much hurried. 

If the tarmer has uſed only vegetable ma- 


nure, it will be neceſlary now to — ; in the 


aid of ſome one ot the five following artt- 
cles, viz. 

Sea ſand, roche lime, ſea coal aſhes, or . 
cinders, burnt clay, or the rubbiſh about a 


iin. Either will open and keep the 


parts ſo diſunited, as to carry off the wet. 
_ which otherwite eould lodge in this ſtift 
earth. 

In october, ſow the wheat as directed, 


with no more than 64 pounds to an acre, 


being nearly ſeven ounces to one ſquare 
perch: I am ſatisfied the ſarmer will 5 


{ 


more, and better wheat than if he ſowed 17 3 


3 


n 
1 
„ 
5 


pounds; it is a great ſaving of ſeed, and the 


land being ſo highly tilled and free from 


thode pernicious weeds and vermin which 
are brought into the ground with dung, be 
may be aſſured, that there will be but pro— 


per room for the wheat to ſtock; as the dii- 


tance of each grain will be but about 3 inch- 
es, (ſee the table:) which I flatter myſelf will 
be allowed but a reatonable diſtance in this 


land: every mans reaſon muſt tell him, that 
the 
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W ::© cloter the plants are to each other, the 


i-G can ſuch plants ſtock, and of courſe, 
wer and weaker muſt be the ſhoots from 


ſo oppretled a parent. 


Hence a general weakneſs takes place chro- 


the feld. wi: nich 15 un: 1D] e to ſupport its CX= 


= c- live Fo mancds; the: 1 mildews ſmut. and bad | 
air lay hold of the weak vegetable, and it 
lan z uiſhes like . forder d man. 


2 As. to obe of the above manures, roche- 
lime, it Huld be noted. that the cuſtsm 1s 
to la out the lime atter it is flaked, or let it 


fake on the and before it is plowed in, but 


beg the farmer more witely to plow in the 
: lime. and let it Il ke in the earth; if lime be 
W faked in the air, a large quantity of the 
beſt and molt active par ticles are evaporated 
and lot; whereas, if it be flaked in the {and 


for the maſon, or in the carth for the farm- 
| er, where all its powers are required, the 


W wile {tre engt is preſerved within the bow- 
cls OT Wa we vant to nouriſh, 


After this ſecond crop of wheat is fiat 


| 1 ihall leave the enſuing courſe to the farm- 
er's own judgment, having delivered the land 


into his bands: in a ſtate fitted for his future 


comfort: I thall next conſider the proper ma- 


nagement of a kindlier ſoil, and which re- 


quires more tender treatment. 

it will be recollected, that I adviſed to 
break up the ſtrong clay land between wet 
and dry, and then to let it remain in that 
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ſtare for tome thort time to meliorate. The 


Dey ent foil to be confidered, docs not nec 
that critical obſervation, or any time to lie 
at reſt. but on the plowing | it up (luppos 17 


april;) it ſhould be ſowed directly wit 1 bucx 
wheat in the following manner. 


Erſt, veitha common plough make a deep 
furrow up one fide and down the other, the 
breadth of every ridge vou 10 in tend to 


break up; and then with the double {hare 
and coulter plough, finiih the ridge. The. 


conſt: ruction and uſe of this machine. is 


worth attention. The ſhare and ber 18 


ſix d a little before and higher than the o- 
ther, the foremoſt. and uppermoſt is light 
made, the coulter cuts the breadth of the lod; 


the ſhare is made to ſkim the ſod off, with 
a light wing-board, to turn it into the deep i 


furrow of the common plough; the other 
ſhare and coulter being Cloſe ſet behind the 


firſt, and a little lower, turns the earth juſt 


uncovered upon the ſod which left it, and 
ſo forms a new deep furrow for the recepti- 
on of the next ſod, bo 

his is the uſe py the double 1 and 
coulter plouzh, in land which is not too 


ſtiff, rugged, and ſtoney. The ſod being 


thus covered, it will rot while a manure is 
growing over it, therefore, as ſoon as the 


land is plowed, ſow it with buck Wheat, 


two buthels to an acre, and roll the ground 
with a common roller, to prevent the ſun 
and 


—— od „% med) had 1 
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and air from drying the land too much. 

In june, or july, as ſoon as the buck 
wheat is in full bloſſom, roll it flat and 
plow them in: this will be the ſecond plow- 


ing, which ſhould be a little deeper than the 


firit; harrow the ground and ſow it with 
turnips pretty thick. Here obſerve, that 
while one manuring of buck wheat of 5 or 
6 ſhillings charge is rotting, a ſecond ma- 
nure of turnips of one ſhilling expence only 
is growing on the new turned up ſtratum. 


As 9 as theſe turnips (which are not 


to be howel) are in vigour, roll th t 
and plow them in decently, and well { over 
them: let the ground lie under this hird 


plowing till october, or november, atter the 
heavier land 1s ſown, when you will plow 
it for wheat; at this time hariow it ſmooth, 


and ſpike roll it, then plow the ground and 


ſow it with 54 pounds to an acre. The quan- 


_ tity of wheat to be ſowed, ought however to 


be determined by the quality of the ground: 
if very dry, I would ſow the quantity men- 
rioned; if leſs dry, 54 pounds; and if next in 
quality to a heavy ſoil, 48 pounds: obſerving 
this as a conſtant rule, to creep by degrees 
into the earth, and ſteal a depth every ma- 

nuring; and as the land encreaſes in rich- 
neſs, to leſſen the quantity of ſeed, - Thus 
by proper attention in the courſe of tillage, 
in a dry ſoil, great advantage may be ob- 
rained, by crcating a ſtaple Where there was 
„„ none, 
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22 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 
none, or, at moſt, but very httle. 

I cannot tell the farmer that the "7 which. 
is dry and ſhallow, will produce a crop like 
the ſtrong, but I may aſſure him a dry thal— 
low ſoil may be made with a trifling ex- 
pence, to yield nearly double th le produce of 
what he generally receives from it. 
The method above deſcribed of breaking 
up, or bringing in land for tillage, ſerves. 


for every varying degree of land, between 


the rough, ruſhy, ſtrong, and the floney, or 


flint gr ans 
Where the ſod of either cannot ko 10 eaſily 


ſfkimmed oft; the linty {urface mult be turn- 


ed up with the ommon plough, and huſband- 


like gone over in april, then it ſhould 5 
owed with buck wheat; and afterwards as 
in the former proceſs with turnips, with this 


only difference, that you muſt give ſuch 
broke: up land a plowing, or two extraordi- 
nary at the ſowing time. 


Paſture land being thus prepared for a 
i 


ai of tillage, the ſucceſlive rotation of 


cultivating it, dall be noticed in its place. 


I now proceed to the ſubject of manures. 


And firſt, you will obſerve in the paſt 
proceedings no mention has been made of 
dung to enrich the land; and f 1 am not 


forgiven that omiſſion, how can I expect 


pardon, when I tell the farmer it mult not 


be mentioned when tillage is ſpoken of; un- 


le 15 v we go into a ſyſtem "deſtr ucuve inſtead 


| of improving. 

Dung on corn land is fit for nothing but 
to fill it with weeds and flags, the. greateſt 
enemies to agriculture. Will you hee pur- 
ſue with your eyes open a ſyſtem of tillage 


which 1s daily injuring you? Tet dung be 


diſmiſſed to the proper province where 
alone it can be utftful, „„ 
Preſerve it for the paſure and meadow 
ground, nd keep the dunghill, or mixen 
decent and compact; let every ching which 
may be found about the farmer's houfs that 
will decay, be carried to it, and ſacredly 


kept for this ſervice: encourage the 8 


of graſs with its proper m. ure, and let til- 
lage enjoy only wilat is be!t adapted for it- 
ſet. | | 
Punging y ur paſture land, will 3 
you to provide a greater ſubſtance for rear- 


ing . my otherwiſe you could do; it 


wa ſpeed! ty udvance the value of the land, 


by m. . it rich and flourithing, inſtead 


of poor and meagre. Fncreaie your purſe, 
with your pallure profit, let every part of 


your farm give its willing aid, each part 


will ambitiouſly do it, if judiciouſly treated, 
and will vie w th each other to mile before 
its maſter. 

Vegetable manures are „ for corn 
only, they are the beſt and cheapeſt of all 
manures, there is a richneſs in them, that 
neither ſca ſand, lime, burnt cla; iy, © SC Es 

can 
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can boaſt; theſe only open and ſeparate clo: 
ged earth, and more aptly prepare it f. 
vegetation: but vegetable manures by the 
fermentation in the earth, impregnate 
with a ſubſtantial eſſence. Therefore the ſe 
ſand, &c. may be called preparatives for vc- 
getation, and the natural manures vegetati- 
on itſelf. | 

V egetable manures wal alſo aboliſh 5 
degrees, darnel, pop pies, and all ſtinking fil- 
thy weeds; they will, as it were, purge a- 
way all ſtoppages and interruptions ot the 
well being of the corn, as proper diet and 
regular nouriſhment will correct and re- 


move bad humours in the conſtitution of 


man, brought on by unw Holeſome food and 


_—_ 


irregular 115 ing, and reſtore the ſhattered WM 


enervated body to health and vigour. 

A dunghill is through neceſſity „a collecti- 
on of all manner of traih, ſubjeR to every 
ſeed of the many weeds that are threile 
out and winnowed from amongſt the cor: 


and what can be expected from it laid ou: i 


2 


on the ground, but hat; is received, a crop 


of weeds. 
The farmer to remedy this evil, makes 


uſe of a ſubterfuge too mean for a man in 
his ſenſes: he ſows an over-crop of corn, 
greatly to his loſs and injury, to keep um 
der the filthy weeds Which he has juſt put] 


out on the land. 
Beſides, chat veget able manures, clover, 
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ned is confidered: the farmer hefitares, = and 


therefore K w i! ſubmit to him the charges 


1 
« } 


of mv two vegetable manures in a ſummer. 
For two buthels of buck w eat, 5, Or 6- £; 
For 3 quarts or turnip 8 --- I's. 6 d 
For a man to ſow theſe feeds, = === 7 £ 
For carrving them to the field not 
n che whole for manuring an acre twice, 
about. == n 
Now will the farmer Write down at the 
en of the Folk wing articles for the dung 
manuring 
To carry out the dung, the 
C 
A mans wares and diet. . 
A man's labour to | 
dung. 
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26 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 
able; and therefore more fit to keep open the 
pores of heavy land. Buck wheat and faint 
foin, are ſuited to a lighter land as they 
poſſeſs a more glutinous ſubſtance. The op- 
poſing of 3 is the grand ſecret in agri- 
culture, wich which every farmer hole 7 
have an — 8 | 3 
| As an eaty illuſtration of this axiom, let Wl 
a conſider how hard, inactive, and ulelck 1 
is a piece of lime lone. or flint: in this ſtate 
of activity are all earths deeper than th: 
ſuns influence can affect; but as theſe when 
raiſed from cold and darkneſs, to warmth 
2nd light, are rich and uſeful; ſo the flint, 
lime ſtone expoted to the picrcing fire of 
immediately becomes an animating ſub- | 
ittance. The flint, or lime ſtone, being a 
cloſe and hard body, requires a more intenſe 
and powerful a ditlolver, than common i 
earth; for as bodies are in quality, fo ini 
proportion mutt be the oppolers. © | 
Thus lime ftone has the intenſe Coke 4 
fire applied to it, and no ſooner has gone 
_ thro' the operation, than it becomes an a- 
gent in vegetation, and animates the clog- 
ged earth, Then juſt before it was a thou-| 
land times harder than what it now en- 
vens. Sea ſand, &c. &c. are on this pri- 
ciple oppoſed to wet heavy land. . 
In thort — our whole ſyſtem conſiſts cf 
oppoſing qualities; nor is any thing mad: 
in valn. Ic is to be obſerved, that e 7 
| thou 
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ſhould ever be changed in oppoſite alterna- 


= tives, like the facceifions of corn, be they of 
= the natural or artificial kinds; never manu- 


ring with the ſame kind twice, if it can be 


avoided, remembering this phraſs — A ro- 


tation of oppoſites. 


Jam now to treat on 5 various ſorts of 


manures, which I call artificial, or prepara- 
= tive, ſuch as burnt clay, ſea fad lime ſtone, 


marle, ſcouring of ditches, ſea weed, or 00ze, 
jung of fowls and birds, ſheep dung, woolen 
rags, falt, lime, ſoot, hog s dung, amd their 
hair; nets hair, horn ſhavings, malt duſt 


and ſoper's waſte, or lees. With ſome obſer- 


vations on froſt 3 {now, ſo tar as they re- 
late to the farmer's uſeful intelligence. 
Clay is by ſome writers diſtinguiſhed | into 


- rwenty two diffęrent ſorts, out "of which TI 


ſhall only mention three as needful to our 
diſcourſe. vis. Fuller's earth, the blue and 


colour'd and ſtrong, heavy, ſtubborn clay. 


The firſt, or fuller's earth is in great plen- 


ty in Sraffor ire, where its uſetulnels is 


firſt conſidered in ſcouring and cleanſing 
woolen cloth, from the oil and greaſe made 
made ute of in that manufactory. But it is 
alſo a high manure for all land, not inclina- 


ble to clay: when it is expoſed to the air and 


rain, it inſtantly diflolves into a fructify- 


ing ſtate; and by its folid nature, conjoins 


the parts of a light ſoil and forms them into 
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The 2 d. or blue colour'd clay, is what 


they call in the % of Might, malm or clay 
marl. The air afleRs this clay, in much the 
ſame manner as the former - and its ad tion 
3 ons fame; it 18 wel Y ae n to (OMe 


ue Ton 3 tor W „ there arc . 3 Bn 


tints, 0 colour 8. veined thro! it 111 the 


3 . 1 a 85 2 3 ES 8 l . : . 9 85 © : : "A 
it is entirely tree from tones, or grit, and a- 


bounds with faline particles. 
The 3 955 d. or common ftrong clay, or heavy 


3 
Bs op 


earth, is well known, in many low places, Ml 


and as often found in ſome countries even 
ON the hills. This 1s nearly the fort of land 
I begun this: treatiſe to recla' im, in itſelf it 
has a durable quality, it is replete with na- 

tural ſalts, which are locked up in it, and 


33 
e 9 


mult continue till opened by the labouring 


- hand; there are degrees of quality in this 
{ort of land, notwithſtanding which, all that 

come under the denomination of ſtrong clay 
land, will make for itielt the manure 1 am 
about to ſpeak of: v:z Clay burned ina kiln, 
The proceſs is thus, in one or two parts 


f the worſt and ruſhieſt ſicuation, mark 


out a round oſure, of 17 feet diameter, 


and dig out two trenches, croſling each o- 
_ ther at right angles, the extent of chis cir- 
cular mark: and in the center, where theſe 

trenches croſs, make the ope! ung two feet or 
more wide, this middle opening may be fil- 
led up wich loole ſtones to tne ſurface of the 
gr = 
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ground, and the crols trenches, (or more 
properly the air funnels) muſt be covered 
with ſtones that may reach acroſs, not ſo 
cloſe to each other, as to prevent a quantity 
of air paſſing up between them. 


When THe is done, make a ſod, or clay 


YT al 5 inches thick, for the incloſure as 


bout 4 fect high, the other dimenſions will 
appear in the draupht at the end of this 
treatiſe. In the center, put two, or three 
furze faggots, and 6 ood wood faggots, and 
a few blocks, covering them lightly with 
more turze, on which lay a covering of clay 
dug one f. t deep, any where mot contig- 
uous on the outſide of the kiln, where all 
the ſupply for burning is to be regularly 
dug: on this clay cov ering, lay another courſe 
of. furze faggors and another covering of 
clay, and then ſet fire to the furze at the 
places where the funnels run under, as the 
air will draw oP through, and ſet it proper- 
ly burning; after wards the whole attention 
is to prevent the fire blazing through, and 
at the {ame time not to mother it too much. 

Proceed thus till the kiln, or inſide is full, 
putting in more and a deeper digging of 
elay, as the fire may advance, or burn thro 
and laſt of all, throw the wall in to burn 
with the reſt, as its ule was only to prevent 
the wind trom having eflect on the fire: - if 
there is a depth of clay, you may dig as 
deep as you p teaſe, provided the clay is nor 


full 
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full of water when you hut it on the fire You 
may form different kilns about the field a 
p leaſure, if deſigned for manuring the fame 
field; & ni that caſe you may burn itmore than 
if it is deſigned to be laid on a light ſoil. | 

1 hhus burned, this clay is excellent ma- 
nure, even for its own ſoil, and for all cod 
ground, on which you may lay a large 
quantity, it comes cheap, and may be h. 2 A 
at times when other manures may not be 
obtained; it is profitable alſo for dry ſhallow 
land, when not too much burned, but ra- 
ther charred. | E 

Sea ſand is a good manure for all ti! Hed E 
land of the cold and heavy kind, it opens 
the pores, warms the cold cnilled earth, and 
adds by its abundant falts, great vigour to 
the clay ſoil when expoſed to the air: where 
plenty of it can be eaſily got, the farmer 


may reckon on every advanta ge trom ics 


uie. 
eie is alſo an admir able: ma- 
nure for all moiſt land, it is the common 
gravel of Ireland, and the common manure 
of that country. It is ſo called from its be- 
ing lime ſtone, every one, even the minuteſt, 
readily burning into lime. 
Marl 's another manure much uſed in 
ſome parts of J. agland, tho' unknown in 
others, and the want of which, is by many | 
much lamented! I would not 1 ; 
what I know is uſeful, but to correct ſuch | 
5 "LI 
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errors let me obſerve, that providence has 
almoſt every where appointed ſome manure 
adapted to the foil. Man ſince the Paradi/a- 
ical State of ſpontaneous. plenty, is not to 
ſtand till an- expect Mama to he dropping 
into his mouth. Mie 1s deſtined to lab 28 
and in that labour to find his relief; by 
ſearching into the nature of things, he em- 
ploys and i improves his diſtinguithipg capa- 
city of realon; and thus becomes allo 1 ge- 
nerous provider for the wants of the irrati- 
onal ſpecies, who in return are ry to re- 
pay his benefits. 
Marl is found in the hills, and is of a Hi 
ky ſpecies, burmore gray and ofa topey diſſol- 
ving nature; it is good for corn, or paſt ure 

ground, where 1t doth not partake too much 
olf its own kind; tho' ſome lay it inditcri- 
minately, and as thñey find with profit, on 

all ſorts of land. En 
Some hilly, white, chalky marls aremnch 
better than others, 3 may be diſcover- 
ec by bruiſing a ſmall bit, and putting it 
into a litt lellrong vinegar: if a bit is put in 
whole, no more of it will ferment, or agi- 
te, than the fine flowry part on the ſides 
of ſuch piece. Hence I am convinced, that 
the ſmaller and more broken this marl, 
the ſooner it will benefit the land on which 
it is laid: and to conſirm this truth, we may 
obſerve, where the induſtrious farmer lives 
Lontiguous to a marl pit, on whole fide a 
road 
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road is frequently uſed. and takes the pre. 
caution of turning the rainy torrent, which 
brings down wit th! it the duſty, or {mall par- 


ticles on his land, finds it muck more enr RY 


ed, than by the marl laid on it in the con- 


mon way. 
Scouring of ditches is a good th Ang to 


mix with the dung-hill, It 15 generally very 
rich, becauſe all n em the ſur— 
face of the ground runs into it, and tte 
many leaves which fall into the direc! >, 


add much to its value; but the number of 
weeds in the hedges, with the droppi: oh 3 


ſeeds, renders it unfit for t lla ge land: th 
fore I hope the farmer will apply it to a 
more proper uſe. 

Sea weed, or coze, is found in plenty 
wathed up on ſome of 8 ſea coaſts, parti- 


culaly where the ſea , foul and rocky; this 
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is a very fertilizing manure, but more Par 


ticularly {o, when. gathered together, the 
wet drained out of it and halt S f tœo 
much burned, the aſhes will run together 
like a cinder called kelp, w SED when £ roun' 


to powder is uſed by tope boilers and b. each-: 


ers of linen: it 1 with falrs of a Very 


ſtrong penetrating nature, which makes it 
io nuch in uſe to purze and bring Gown. 
1 ; | 

the rough, ſtubborn, quality Of court Un- 


| en ee Yarn. 


Dung of tow] of all king Tis na moſt pow- 


ertul e particularly Pigcens dung. 


and 


Pra ku a/ 


and therefore mult be uſed with caution and 
on cold land only, {or which no manure is 
equal: it is generally {cattered on the ground 
with the hand at the laſt plowing for wheat. 


A man who is in poſſeſſion of a good rock 
W cry may turn it to account, by lay ing on a 
covering of earth 4 or 5 webe thick, all o- 


ver the {urface of the rookery grove to re- 


ceive the dung; once a year clear it off, and 


lay on another coat of earth, and by year- 
5 continuing this method, a large quantity 
ay be preſer weed, and w hoes laid out on the 


YT fallow, it mould be well br oke and pulveriz- 


ed. 
Sheep dung, or penning ſheep on fallow 
is very fertilizing; many people pay by the 


ſcore for theep to be penned on their fallow, 


its advantage being ſo well known, I ſhall 
only remark, that ſome farmers will not let 

a nicht's dung of their flock be loſt, if not 
convenient to put them on a fallow. 1 o pre- 


ſerve it, they keep the ſheep at night in an 
open ſtable, or ſome covered place, on earth 


carried in for that purpoſe, 3 or 4 inches 
thick; and ſo encreaſe the depth, by renew- 
ing with carth in proportion as the {ſheep 
may dung on it: this is a Piece of trugality 
worth noticing. 

I muſt here obſerve an abus we cuſtom, 
when ſheep are penned on a fummer tallow, 
in june, and july; the Aan is leſt on the 
ground (200 often) till the end of {>ptember, 

E or 
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or october, before it is plowed-1n, its fructi 


fy ing juices are exhaled by the ſummer heat, 
and it becomes a mere dried exhauſted crum- I 
ble; and when plowed-in afterwards, the 
round is little benefited by it. Let any man 
witneſs the difference of corn from land un- 
der the above circumſtances, and from a 


penning in ſeptember when the dung is im. 


mecliately plowed- in, with its full juice and 


enriching quality: this leads me to hint, 


whether the farmer might not find his ac- i 
count in collecting it on the downs, as there 
are places where the ſheep make choice of to 


lie, and a quantity may from time to time, 


be procured at a ſmall expence. 


Woolen rags are much uſed in wet, "IE - 


land; they are generally cut ſmall and ſcat: 
tered on the ground, after the wheat is ſown, 


and then women with a ſtick thruſt them 3 
into the ground. Woolen rags are found to 
be of much ſervice to ſtrong land, by their 
warm opening quality, and are laid on hea- 


vy land only. 


Salt, a very penetrating and hot manure, 8 
is made uſe of only where it can be procu- 
red cheap; except in the caſe of deſtroying 
the red worm, for which it is worth purcha'-F 
_ ing at a high price, it being the only quick 
deſtroy er of chat pernicious enemy to corn: 
for which purpoſe, it will take 5. or 6 buſh- 
els to an acre ſtatutable meaſure. This is 


too large a quantity to de ventured with 
cernf 
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corn on any ſoil, at the time of ſowing t 
ſame; it is molt proper therefore to lay it on 


che ſummer tallow, if deſigned for wheat; 
and on a winter alle if deſigned for oats; 


put if falt is to be conſidered as manure, 
it muſt be uſed only on low, heavy, ſtrong 


land, and ſowed on the land with the wheat, 


and harrowed together, at a W of a- 


bout 3 buthels to an acre. 


| Lime, is another fertilizing manure for 


cold and ſtrong, either up, or low land, 
where the texture 1s cloſely united. I have 
known great ſucceſs from lime on hilly 
land, and ſome of ſuch hills very high and 
ſteep, the nature of which was very hard, 
inclinable to a clay, and @ ſhallow aple not 


worth 6 pence per acre in that ſtate; the 


lime was carried upwards of twenty miles 
at the expence of 2 8. 6d. per barrel, or four 
corn bu! hels, and 64 barrels allowed to one 


acre, being 8 L. an acre; and afterwards this 


land was Ict at 10 8. per acre plantation mea- 


{ire of 21 feet to the perch. Lime wili break 


and open the ſullen clod, by its warm ex- 


panding quality; and therefore is h1 ghly a- 
dapted for cold, heavy, ſtrong ſoils: being in 
direct oppoſition to the nature of the land it 
10 reduceth. 1 

Soot, is alſo a warm manure, nn; im- 


pregnated with ſulpherous falts and nitrous 


particles, very pungent for a ſhort time, but 


not durable; 1 it quickens vegetation, and de- 
L. 2 {hr Oy 
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ſtroys moſs for 2 or 3 years, when laid on 
moſſy paiture; it is a good ingredient for a 
dung hill, or for tillage in heavy land, and 
an e deftroy er =P the red worm. 
Hog's dung, 1s by every account the firſt 
manure among the bratal ſpecies, and it hog's 


dung and neats dung could be preſerve! 


428 


pure without mixture, it would make the 


beſt in the world for a light foul. Hog's 


dung is very rich and powerful, and if mix- 


ed with the cool rich diffuſive neats _ 
and covered in the earth, would affect the 


itaple of ſhallow, dry land, beyond any o- 


ther: hog's hair 1s alto very powerful when 
laid on paſture, or tillage; it is not only pro- 
per for heavy land to open the pores there- 
of, but is alſo of great efficacy on a warm, 
dry ſoil in paſture, and meadow. I muſt ac- 
knowledge my ſurprize on ſeeing the effect it 

produced, where it had accidentally been 
laid on a dry {ile oa hill of paſture lan, 


even the courſe briſtles producing a Juxuri- 


ancy ſcarcely to be credited. | 
Cows, or neats dung, and neats hair, ar: 


great acquiſitions i in tillage, paſture, or mea- if 
dow land. The dung of cows, bullocks, &c. 


1s of a cooling diffus ive rich quality, and al- 


to on pa! ture land, where it is a thin, dr- 


ed crult, and out of its elementary province; 


yer, when it is incor porated with earth, no! 
manure can exceed its utility in a dry, hot, 
ſandy land, producing a general moiſture | 


aad 
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and coheſion of parts: whoever therefore is 
in poilefhon ot a {laughter houſe, is in poſ- 
ſeſllon of a treaſure, if he has the opportu— 


nity of a dry farm under tillage. Blood, 
hair, and ordure, with all that comes eden 


the inſide of a laughtered bullock, or pig, 
is an ineſtimable friend to dry, ſhallow land, 


and cannot be too much prized. Neats hair 


alſo from the tanners is of much value, ei- 
ther ſtrewed on paiture, or meadow land, ci- 


ther hot, or cold, or when tilted in. 


Horn thavings alſo are a great warmerot 
land, and have. great power in fructitying 
paſture ground and are good 1 in a clog; ved 
foil under till: ige. 


Malt duſt, is opening, and keeps the pores 


of ſtrong land from adhering together; but 
in icfelf 7 as manure, or enriching, it has lit- 


tle power: Leer as malt duit will keep 


the parts of ſtrong land from too great a 


.connection, and thereby accelerate vegetati- 


on, every man who has it in his power to 
obtain it reaſonably, ſhould make uſe of it. 

Leaves of trees, and vegetables, are the 
moſt permanent of all manures, eſpecially 


he leaves of trees; they have a rich and laſts 


ing quality, and therefore a double advan- 
tage ariſeth from laying earth over the far- 
face of a rookery grove, as all the leaves of 


the grove can be thereby preſerved; letting 


the ſeaſon of taking the carth away be, as 
Ton as the leaves are fallen. 


The 
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The next and laſt manure I ſhall menti- 
on is not for rillage, but paſture and meadow 
only, and that is, horſe dung and the dung 
hill mixture; lay all ſuch out on the paflure 
and mean land to do its office in its pro- 
vince. The chimney ſweeper is as uſeful in 


his ſable office, as the lace coated ſervant at 


the ſide-board. Filthy weeds rotted and all 
manner of {tuff fermented together in the 
mixen, are in their proper province as uſe— 
ful as the delicate flowering clover, buck 
- wheat, &c. are in theirs. Therefore, let not 
the farmer blend inconſiſtencies, but with 
Propriety conduct his noble ſcience, and 
maintain his credit: let him not lep as it 
were, over that high ſtation in life wherein 


providence has fixed him; but try every ex- 


periment further to improve the firſt ſtati— 
on of univerlal good: let not one day be 


void of proper attention and enquiry, thuz 5 


- will he extend his ideas, and: then bring 


them into the field with jadgn nent and ad- 3 


| vantage. 


Having gone through a courſe of bring- 
ing ia for tillage, : and made obſervations 
on manures beſt adapted for the various, 
foils; I thall now make ſome profitable ob- 
ſervations on the artificial graſſes moſt wor- 

thy of notice, requeiting the farmer's atten- 
tion, as it nearly concerns his 1 ara And 5 


{ir{t on red clover. 


Red clover, is a profital ble craſs, . may n 
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be much more improved if the farmer ſtrict- 

ly adheres to the clean ſyſtem of tillage, and 
wrocezds with judgment upon i 


left the huſbandman in polleſſion of his 


land, page 19. after one, or two crops of 
wheat had been taken from it, to proceed 
with ſucceeding crops according to his own 
judgment. I pieſume that he "has ſt! ictly 


obſerved my advice, in reſpect of the 


tillage; and that | now find ſome of his 
ground hath been ſown with red clover in 


the ſpring accompanied with a crop of bar- 
ley, and the land nearly in the ſame rich 


ſtate, but in a much higher tilth, than when 
I delivered it to him. 'Then 1n july. let him 


= ſow ſome turnips, on another part of the 
land, for winter provender for the ſheep and 


oxen, which his rich dunged land is now 
feeding, as well as for thoſe more profitable 
oxen that are in the plough: the feeding of 
which thall be hercafter ſpoke of. 

The ſpring tollowing, let him buy a par- 
cel of ſows with pig, of a kin ly breed, in 
proportion as three lows to an acre, (whe 

I mention an acre it is a ſtatutable acre:) 
and keep them in the farm yard on the re- 


fule of the winter turnips, which they will 


greedily eat if cut into quarters, (or rather 
boiled and mixed with a little pollard;) as 
ſoon as the clover 1s ſtrong enough to re- 
ceive them, which will be in the begining 
of april, put the lows with their litters into 
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the clover, in proportion as three fows and 
thoirVierers tw one acre, which for a certain- 
ty of computation of profit, I ſhall ſuppoic 
30 ſows and htters, to o acres: in a warm 
theltered corner of the field, make a hovel o- 
pen on the ſides, and only covered with a 
tew furze faggots, and {ome ſtraw in the 
bottom tor the pigs to go iifto and prot: ct 
themſelves from he avy rains; it is not of 
any conſequence, whether the ſows TOW 
in the yard before they are put into the clo- 
ver, or not, when they have that covcrin 8 
and ſtraw to be ſheltered in. _ 

Theſe 10 acres will maintain 30 ſows 
and litters, at 8 to a litter; but I will fup- 
poſe it only feeds 6 to each litter, the num- 
ber is 180, excluſive of the ſows. What will 
the farmer ſell theſe pigs for a ſcore in octo- 
ber? (at Which time I ſuppoſe. the clover 
may begin to be ſcarce:) I dare fay he will 

alk 4. 15. a {core for pigs 10 highly fe; 
firſt from tne large Quantity of ilk the 
ſows were ſo profulely ſupplied with in the 
Iuxuriant clover, and the full feeding they 
have been bred BP with, without inter i. I 
on ſeven, or eight months; and thereby ren- | 
dered one fourth larger. than what Bey 
would have been, running about ! in the com- 
mon way: I do not chirſe to make words, Mt 
but will give him . 12. a ſcore for: them, 
one with another; FO the farmer will have 
made a hat-iuil of money in foven months 
- from 


from 10 acres of land. C. 108. for nine icore 
pigs, ane d the ſows worth at leaſt their full 


ell ; an Acre will then Ts” 6 more os '1 


2 | Joſe. at bo Olin, or With * e _ 
be no danger of their Fort! ont 
A: farmer who made trial of penning 
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large Pigs, lix, on {even months; and it 1s as 


large hogs undder this manner of feeding, a 
few hort poſts ſet up in different parts of 
ke field, will be neceil; ary tor the pigs to 
 [Erub a; ind, | | 

= Now, let us deduct for rent, on 10 acres 
4 and, and the expence of now and then 
2 W the hurdles of diviti n, as two 
{=crcs or thereabour, WH be ſufficient atone 
imc, till the pigs are three months old; and 
then they may have more room, dr ing. 
chem with water in the heat of ſummerz a! 
I EF Which 
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colt. Or, as ſoon as the pigs have done ſuck- 
Ing g, the {ows may be taken away and ſpay- | 
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One acre of god clover. will maintain 18 


© Ks I worth nile to keep a hog-herd, as 2 
ſliecp--herd: where a man Lk a hunde 
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42 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 
which may amount to about 4. 8. charge. 
pray in what manner will the farmer m. ke 
. 100. out of any other 10 acres? and at 
the ſame time, the 10 acres are re ally / he 2 
better than when the pigs were put into! 
Hog's dung has been already ſpoken of 
and therefore I ſhall not jay more in is 
praiſe; but deſire the farmer 0 plow the 
ground for wheat, and fow 64 pounds 0 BY 
4N acre. | a7 
| thould - hs noted, in a free workin! 
good ſoil, clover ſced, or trofoil, may he A 
jon to . a crop of Wheat; by ſou : 
it the begining of march on the wheat, al 2 
lowing a "little more to an acre, than is u- 
ually ſowed. This clover ſeed may, or men E ö 
not be trod in and cover ed, according to ti | 
nature of the ground; if it be ſtiff and mois 
the ſeed will do very well veithout furt! 
trouble; but if ſandy, or light, treading 
ſeed in with horſes, and rolling it well, will 1 
be of much ſervice, and even to the co 
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but I hope ſheep will be excluded from oy 19 P 
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- Hel 
duty. Sowing clover with wheat, may gag 5 
a ſcaſon to the farmer; and it he 18 delt 11 : 
to tucceed with a crop of barley, his Jar I 85 
will be much better for ſuch a crop, ** 
plowing in the clover, before his barley WM. - 
ſlowed; in either caſe he looſes 110 time, as Þ * 
winter fallow muſt enſue. =_ 


The next profitable graſs I Hall 35 = 
is lucern, Which 1 am forry to 122 note 
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it is not inferior to any, if not oy to 
1 


broad caſt way, as 7, or © poun Us 0 
KS anacre which will be leſs than 2 inches diſta nce 
= from each plant: and the ſame ſoil that ſuits 


3 | + 1 + {i337 AI > 7 4vv T4.3-x-% — 
red clove! „ WHI an wer to lucern, and it ma 0 


5 4 be ſowed with oats, or barley. The firſt year 
cut it r oil, or mom it twice for hayz 11 
ul cut- 
4 tings; in the ſouth of 5 rance, they e .. 
IJ OT 6 times, It 18 11 CH reaſer 0 milk. be- 


y other. graſs; and tho' tac prejudi- 


a __ 4 wn vietd fi 
= Cut for 01! 11 WIII \! ( PT TOUr plentigu 


- „ond 4 


and mil Ik, 1 bitter, dif agreeable ta e, I know 
tie contrary from ſeveral years experience. 
„Some people alſo exclaim againſt turnips for 
dle above reaſons; but! aſſure the reader, I 


"BY cows in the winter with ti ir nips, and a ſmall 
quantity of hay, but never heard one com- 
plaint of this kind; indeed, ſome conceited 
I pertons alio will tell you, th: it mutton will 


on them, but it's all whim and caprice. To 
"ou 

. precce, lucern! being cut for ſoil, or mow- 
ed for hay, or fed with 1 Pigs s the firſt ſum- 


mer, I thall adviſe to feed pig s on it the 


* and ear Vi in v egetation, 410 tlus vegetation 
1 „ uni! formly hro' the 1UMmmer, 


920 OO 
gives it the preference to red clover, for rear- 


ing young pigs. 


all, if ſowed in well tilled clean la = n the 
” 


ccd and ig norant aſſert, that it gives butter 
"ll knew a very curious man feed his milch 
1 .—_ | 
"BY taſte and fn zꝛcll ſtrong of turnips, when fed 


next; by which time it will be very ftout 
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Lam convinced it will feed 6 pigs an a- 
cre, more than red clover, which make. 


difference of C. 36. on the 10 acres in its f 


vour; this is no deſpicable ſum, nor will iy- 
cern ever be neglected by the judicibus. Al- 
ter you have fed it two ſummers with pigs, 
and put into your pocket . 200. and t» 
much enriched the land, plow up the lucern 
ani! ſow it with wheat, or, continue to feel 
it with pigs, either way the farmer will find 
a large account, and ſome time or other 
when at leiſure, thank the perton WHO ad- i 
vided him to it. f 

Many have 3 kept from cultivating 


this treaſure, ſuppoſing it could not be rai: 


ed in the broad caſt like red clover, but muſt: Þ'* 


be ſowed in drills with a continual trouble 
of tilling; but I can aſſure the farmer, he 
need not be under any ſuch doubts; it w il 3 
thrive and flouriſh many years, Withou 

any annoyance of weeds, or graſs, in pro- 


per well prepared land; but even ſuppo!e it 4 
ſhould in a few years leſſen, as red clover |Y 
does in its produce, the land is equally as 


fit to be plowed up ſor wheat, as any clover BY 
land ever was; where then is the loſs or in-“ 
jury! nay, I muſt further advance, that if it 
were only equal to clover, and of as tho BY 


duration, it would be but prudent in the 


N to change the rotation in graſs, as 
well as in corn: nor is another ſtory prop 
Ned againſt the culture of this grafs, E 


Ll 
£:>} , BY 
V w + % 5 op q 
1 
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weak and groundlels: that, in order to make 
it prolific, you muſt ſow it in a nurſery way 

one ſpring, the next tranf {plant it into rows, 
and ſhorten the root to make it throw out 
more lateral roots, and thus having a leſs 


depth in the ground, enlarge the crown, or 


head, from i A the many branches ſhoot 


forth. From experience, as well as reaſon, 1 
know this to be a miitake: as I have Eno 
it for 17 1 ſown in the broad caſt, where 


common graſs bd formed a cloſe ſod, on a 


dry fide of a hill, where the common graſs ' 


in may, was often, entirely parched up, 8 
through this would the Tucern flouriſh, 
that in the beginning of may, it was 3 


rally 20 inches to 2 feet high. As to natu- 
ral ob We I obferve that, this graſs as 
well as red clover and {aint foink has a deen 


root which will not be affected by the 


drought, and therefore it will flouriſh in 


ſuch weather and foil, when the common, 
or ſuperficial rooted graſſes are languiſhing 


and burnt up: thus we ſee the deep, or tap 


rooted graſſes, lucern, red clover, and faint 


toin, whole roots are perhaps, 3 feet or more, 
flouriſh not from any magic virtue in thoſe 
ſorts, but from an caſy 2ccountalils cauſe, 


which the e for tran! planted lucern 
011 rectly oppoſe | 
Tranſplant i it ſay they, and cut off they 


tap root, this will prevent it from rooting 
dee p, „ and cauſe many lateral and ſuperficial 


roots, 
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roots, and thereby add {trength to ENT 
pretty reaton ung this; de rive nature of that 
ſupport which it had given to the p! nt, 
as the only protection aggaf inſt the burning 

clement! I wonder much why: theſe abfur:] 
gamblers in vegetation, have not told the 
farmer his clover . ould * more prolific 11 
the tap root was taken of}; and the gardener, 

] 7 


that if he intends to e a lourithing and 


luxuriant wood of oak, he muſt fow the a- 
corns, tran! plant and cut oir t! 

whith: nature 5 given to that majcalio e, 
to 1 its w ght y and extended head. 
Saint fon, is another luxuria: rraſs; and 


has [t 11] 4 m dS 2 ing u Ut. y L 8 either, 


oil, n viel 1 88 arms it Lo Ede for 6011 or 
hay: it may be ſowed in the ſame me inner as 
the before mentionc d ſor ts; too much cannot 
be ſaid for this grais, it is equ: 5 NT 
with buck wheat it P lowed, 3 in for manure, 

id the beſt hay for ſhcep in the winter: nor 
5 doubt but it vill aniwer well to rear 


pigs on; at leaſt I moſt heartily recomme nd 


a trial, and if it N that end, it is eaſy 


to conceive what a rich [tat e ſuch POOP fie y 


land may be 1 ought to. 


Rye or ray graſs makes: a very courſe hav, but 15 


ee” 
(4 


early for iheep, and at fuch time, the bl: 
are tender a tweet; this 15 good tor low 
ſtrong land, here the pait nv muoned luxurt- 
ant graſſes ll Es | 


pon Tx 


. ] 
-% — + 44 + » 
110 Se TI rive. 
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Timothy 
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a harrow pin had been draw: along tie 
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Timothy or the Ohio graſs is of much the 


. fame nature, only more "ſtrong; it ſtocks or 


branches out from the root much more than 
ray, but is hariher when made into hay; it 


is always ſown in for ampy ſoils, when the 
water is well taken off the ſurface. 


Trefoil is an exceeding good grats for 
hay, perh: p the fill, conſidering its ſweet- 
neſs, earlineſs, produce, and the delicacy oft 
the Ralls, anc 1 agrees belt in a dry ſoil. 
White meadow gi my 15 much preteravle 
to ray, or timothy gra „bei ng a more kind 
and tender hay tor cons meadows that 


either. 


the moſt uſeful oratles, I ihall now give ſome 
directi ons by way of improvement of paſ- 


5 ieee Rn i . 1 + 4* 4% by | j 
ture, Or mea low lan 5 Wen de farmer la) 8 


1 
Ou 8 1118 du 11 3. 


jutt before the di ing 1 is laid out, the land 


oughit to be {cc 2 & ed, As 15 10 EEC led, with 4 


ſcariſicator, a plouy zh made for that purpoſe, 
which makes five leores, or cuts, about four 
inches deep, and three inches from each o- 


ther, with one horſe; each ſcore is juſt as if 
ground. When the dung is ſpread, much of 
the mall parts of it will enter thebe cuts; 

and the nourithing } Juices will mingle bet- 


ter with the earth, and improve the grats 
and ſoil more, than when the whole is es pt 
en che {ar Lace: which 15 no ſooner wet, but 


N; 
4 - 
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dry, by this method of ſcarificating the 
ground it is otherwiſe, the {cores are recep- 
tacles for rain and moifitine. and are as ſo 
many {mall ditches to receive and hold what-. 
ever runs into them; T muſt acknowledge 


that I think it carries its merit with it on a 
bare idea, but am ſure when the farmer puts 


it in pr actice, he will be convinced of its u- 
tility equal with the writer; and when flo- | 


ping fields are to be ſcored, or ſcarificated, 

it mult be croſs ways, not up and down. 
Thus, having gone through a ſhort ac- 

count of manures, I fhall take the liberty to 


give the farmer the opinion of ſome writers 
relative to froſt and ſnow, ſo far as it may 
appear to fall in with winter manure. Froſt 

being only an exceſſive cold ſtate of the 
weather, whereby the motion and ee 


of liquors are ſuſpended, 15 therefore not 2 

knowledged by any writer, as having : 5 
tructifying quality, but is of ſervice "only, 
as it opens the earth, and thereby admits the 
air to enter and pulverize the ground, and as 
it dries heavy, wet land, when it continues 


any time without rain. 


Snow is mentioned by ſome, as conta in- 
ing abundance of fructifying falts, and on 
Very miſtaken principles, is accountd a blef- 
ting to the farmer, when plenty in the win- 
ter. Snow ſays the learned, is a vaporcus 


meteor. formed in the mitts regions of the 


air, raiſed by the action c of the. ſun, or ſub- 


ter- 


8 
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terraneous fire; there congealed, its parts con- 
ſtipated, its ſpecific gravity increaſed, and 


thus returned to the carth in little villi or 


flakes. 


In plain terms, ſnow is nothing more 
than rain congealed in part of the atmoſ- 
phere, thro which it falls, and if part of the 
atmoſphere 1s warm enough to diflolve the 
ſnow before it arrives at us, we call it rain; 
if it preſerves itſelf undifſolved, we call 16 


The ingenious s gardener Mr. Miller ſays, 
like many ethers, ſnow is uſeful; that it 
fructifies the ground, guards corn and o- 
ther vegetables from the intenſer cold ofthe 
air, eſpecially the piercing winds, That it 


| abounds with ſalific and fertile particles, as 


much, or more than rain; however, it is ac- 
counted more ponderous, and by that means 


ſinks deeper into the ground than rain. 


Chambers, 1 in his Univerſal Dictionary, at- 


ter giving us the philoſophical definition, 
comes to the uſes of ſnow, and furniſhes us 


with a ſufficiently curious account of them. 
If all be true ſays he what Bartholin has ſaid 
in its behalf, the uſes muſt be very great; as 


it fructifies the earth, preſerves from the 


plague, cures fevers, cholics, tooth-aches, 
ſore eyes, and pluriſies, for which his coun- 


trymen of Denmark uſed to keep ſnow-wa- 
ter gathered in march. He adds, that it con- 


tributes to the prolongation of life, giving 
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anſtances of people in the alpine mountai. 18, 
that live to great ages; and to the pre{: erving 
Ot dead bodies: inflances whereot he gives 
in perſons bauten under che low in Paſitng 
t. le alps, Which are Cound uncorrupted in 
he ſummer, when the ſhow is me Iced. 
"Ic 051{erves, that in Norway, fhow-water 
is not only their ſole drink in the winter, 


but ſnow even ſerves for food; JA ha- 


ving been known to live ſeveral days with— 
out any other ſuſtenance. Indeed the gene- 

rality of thele medicinal effects of mow, are 
not to be aicribed to any ſpeciſic virtue in 
eier cauſes. Ic ————_ tlie 
ground för inſtance, by 8 guarding the corn 
and other vegeta e from the en: cold 
of -T28= -amr; e/pect cially the cold piercing 
winkls. And it preſerves dead bodies by 

C: Inſtipat ing and binding up the parts, and 


14 


this preventing oy ſuch fermentations, or 


interna! e e of their par cicles, as would. 3 


produce putrefaction. 


Pe theſe accounts founded in truth, either 


in part, or the whole. „nothing ariſes from 


them to convince us, that ſnow has any in- 


trinſic fructifying quality; and I am . 
the doctrine of a ocker writer, is excee 


ingly abſurd who, has aſcribed ſuch 3 ne 
os 1 He 57 a conſtant attention to | 


keep dung-hills covered with it thro' the 


Winder, by throwing up 4 large quantity ON 


them, wnenever it 15 5 Suo x has a pond e- 
; YOUS 
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rous pro] "erty, a nd therefore worie for low 
ground than rain, and if it did not cover 
an K cho corn from pierc! 18 winds, 
it uld be inj 275 us to ſuch land: it has no 
more 15 lific, or fertile particle 5 than rain, 
os 1nd at beſt, can _ conſlidered o only as a pro- 
23 tector of vegetables. „ 
Taunus, ha ve l endeavoured faithf 1 ty t AC AY 
4 {wer my engagement of iner cali, 1&T tlie farm- 
er's pure, ad improving his land, 
cc manne than what he had 1 
caſtomed to. I thall now beg the larmer's 


lee to depart a little from the trodden 
— path once more, wh Offer ſome obſervations 
and hints, towards a further impro! vement 
| ina new road of huſbandry, at leaſt un- 


8 known to many, who may be read ers of this 
„ we} and ſhould he re! uy to try 1t even 
| WH: {mall experiments, it will not hurt him 
soo rcad the proceſs: the 15 principles 


WT uw ict firſt actuated my PE CONT ue to 
make it flow. | 


I told the farmer land was very. obe- 
n dient if judiciouſiy treated, and my more 
- aare he took of it, the more gratitude he 
E 3 would receive from i its Zowing OY I left. 
e in his poſſeſſion in good order  Jull 3 
1e 12 taken one, or two crons of wheat from 
to Lie new broke up land, pic 9, [ will re- 
1C | [ume the ſubject at the tame place, and with 
n q Jim to attend to the profit on the method 
e- ee e has Pur fued ſince I put it into his hands 
5 
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inſtances of people in the alpine mountains, 
that live to great ages; and to che pre{ery; ing 
ol dead pa inſtances whereof he gives 
in perſons buried under the ſhow in paſting 
the alps, which are fou 114 uncorrupted in 
the Manie when the {ow is m. elted. 

He obſerves, that in Norevay, {how-water 
is not only their ſole drink in the winter, 
but frow even ſerves for food; PP, ha- 


? 


v ing been known to live ſeveral d ays with- 


out any other ſuſtenance. Indeed the gene- 


rality of theſe medicinal effects of ſhow, are 
not to be aicribed to any ipecific virtue in 
it, but to: other cauſes. It fructifies the 
| ground for inſtance, by guarding the corn 
and other vegeta bles, from the intenſer cold 
of the air; elpecially the 
winds. And it preſerves dead bodies by 
conſtipating and binding up the parts, and 
thus preventing all ſuch. fermentations, or 
internal conflicts of their particles, as Would 
produce putreiaction, 


Pe theſe accounts founded j in truth, either 


in part, or the whole, nothing ar: os from 
them to Convince us, th: it ſhow has any in- 


trinſic fructify ing quality; and I am bare, 
the doctrine of 8 m e writer, is excec 


ingly ahſurd who, has aſcribed wh: virtue 
to it. He adviſes a conſtant attention to 
keep dung:hills covered with it thro' the 
winter, by t! zrowing up à large quantity on. 
them, wnene er it falls. S120! * kad a ponde- 

| rous. 


cold piercing 
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rous property, and therefore Wore 
YO! nd than rain. and if it did not cover 
an N the On om piercing 
it would be injurious to ſuch land: 
nore ſalific, or fertile particles Van rain, 


. * * * „ 
and AL bett, Can b conldered on! 1 8 E. (= 
2 ' 
tector of vegetables. 
6 . 3 , 3 5 my 11th 857 7 „ VU ; 
'F Owns; have 1 endleav TE 141 FL 1 1] SF AS; cc, = 


ſwer my engagement of increaſing te farm 


r's purſe, and improving his land, 
80 . — « * I. a + Fd ] h- 8 n 
aſier manner than what he had been 


aſtomed to. | oy now beg ti: are + 
leave to depar little from the on o0 de! 


1 
path once more, 48 oller lome obſerva 33 
6 wo r ES 
41d Kints, vards a further improvement 
i 


5 Fs * * . * 4ST» . ? 5 5 
in a new oe of huſbandry, at leaſt un- 


kugben to DANY, who may be readers of this 


* 


1 And | thou! Id he 1 retuſe to try it even 
all exp. erimients, it will not hurt him 


to read the proceſs: the 0 prind ciples 
which firſt actuated my pen, continue to 
make it low. 

I told the farmer wal was. very Wn 


diene ik JRdIEIGnty treated, and the more 


care he took of it, the more gratitude A 
would receive from its flowing veins. I left 
it in his potiethon 1 in good order, juſt as he 
had taken one, or two cr obs Ot. wheat from 


tie new broke up land, page 19. I will re⸗ 


— 


fame the. ſubject at the lame place, and wiſh 


V 
him to attend to the Profit on tlie method 
he has purlued lince | put it into his hands, 


= ; 1 
(x 2 5 
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and what I now ſhall offer to him. 


As ſoon as the crop of wheat is cleared 
from the field, roll it on the ſtubble, when 


it is dry, with a ſpike roller; this will break 
and divide the ſurface which has laid hard- 

ening from many circumſtances ſince the 
laſt wheat was ſown, and therefore the top 
muſt be much harder than the bottom; and 
as this hard top, or ſurface, is to be under- 
moſt in the next plowing for winter fallow, 
it will be neceſſary for the good of the tilth, 
that this ſhould not be turned over to lie iu 
that clogged hard ſtate: the ſpike roller you 
ſee. will prevent that, as 1t ſeparates the parts 


before the plough turns the ground over, M 


the whole then lying in a looſe open Nate, 


the wet of the winter is more freely diſcharg: | 


ed. It being now plowed and under a win— 
ter fallow, ſow it with barley and clover, 
the enſuing ſpring, 1770, from which time 


my calculation begins; feed it with 18 


young pigs and 30 ſows. The next ſeaſon 
ſow it with wheat, after which give the land 
a winter fallow, and ſow 1t in the ſpring 
1772 with barley and lucern. In april 1773 
feed the lucern with 240 pigs and 30 ſows, 


as lucern will feed 30 ſows and 8 pigs to J 


each litter on 10 acres: and ſo proceed for 10 
' years according to my calculation, or as 


much longer as you pleaſe; with this alter-| 


nate rotation, you may continue till your 
pockets overwhelm with wealth, as your 
U 8 lane 
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land will with richneſs. Ns 


As under, the whole procets is molt accu- 


rately ſtated for 10 years, on 10 acres, as 
near to a computation as it can admit; be 
2 1 with 1770. 

A calculation n 10 Acres for 10 years. 


8 fed with 180 young figs and 30 
ſores, at 12 5. each, from —_ to ofober 108 
1770, 6 months. = = - 


I heat from ocrober 1770 to auguſt 17 2 oy 


10 months. - 

 Fallow from 81 71, fo 1 1978, 

8 months. 

- 3 and Iucern from april to ar 1 50 
1772, 4 months. - = - } 

1 under the avi! zer Jr om aus. if 17 Ta 

To april 1773. 

Lucern under 240 figs and 30 ſows fr 22 4 4 

april to october 1773, 6 . } 

Lucern under the winter jrom ofio5er I 773 

to april 1774. 

Lucern unaer 240 Pigs and 3 30 fo yo} 144 

april to offover 1774, 6 months, = 

Lucern under the winter from oftober 1774 

to april 1775. 


Lucern under 240 pig and 30 ſows 9 o f 144 


april to oftober 1775, 6 „ — 
heat from october 17 7 "bo to cape 177 9 vow 
10 months, = = 


4 'allow from auguſt 17 -76 1 to april i5 777. 


Carried forwards, F. 790 
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Pre ught forward, = = = 750 


Barliy and faint a ! ROE: to Fol 59 
1777] 1 85 

Saint foin under winter from « auguſt 17 

70 aþril 1776. 

Saint ſoin under 240 pier and 30 . MW 
rom apr 1 70 OC: FR 177 8. O mon ths. _ j | Ba 
Saint for 17 0 #6 the Wink of / J oclober 
1778 f april 779. 5 
Salut ſoin under 240 pigs and 30 . 
rom april to oclober 1779, = = : 
WV heat from october 17 79 to ai oY 17 Ed 


F - - Es 


Or on loo acres in one year, . 1228 

„ „ - 11 85 e 
Or ou 100 acres for 10 years, 12280 
Profit on 100 acres in 10 yt a; s, L. 12280---00 
Deductea Pences as Here cer al. owe 1203---05 


Neat prof 1 22 


By the above calculation the amount 


of 10 years proceſs 1s 121. 5 s. 7 d. yearly 


on each acre, and that with the. leaſt ex- 
pence; and not only 10 years, but ten times 


ten will hold under the ſame rule. Now ü let 


the farmer give us his manner of tillage, 
nd ſtate his profits, if the expence be lels, 
profit greater, and the land made more fer- 


tile, I will moſt gladly ſubmit, and com- 
mend his adherence to the good old path; 
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but if it does not appear 10, my obſervations 


hold good; and I would add for his further 
comfort, that [ ſincerely believe near 1500 
pounds mi, gat be made by the above pro- 
ceſs. 


However, I have 1 not quite done with my 
new path, or more properly a broad turn- 


pike road, ſmooth and caſy to travel on, 
and room The wazrons to bring home The 
treaſure: let the ume r have tos with the 
expenſive horle, and cherith the profitable 


ox. The accidents, maintenance, ſhoeing, 


and decay of horſes, are heavy articles, 
whereas, the maintenance of the ox 


> 


is eaſy, the  expence or ſhoeing him 


ſmall, even when the ground 1s "Roney; 
and if an accident attends him, he is | 


=) 
not loſt: moreover, every day of duty 
encreaſes his FH ue till he. cin labour 


no more. Hence I may ſay the com- 


parifon will be - as 4 dead horſe to a li- 
vng OX, | 

15 the courſe of this treatiſe, I Lak in- 
formed the huſbandman how he may make 


a poor farm rich, or any Part of a farm 
not naturally equal with others, by bring- 


ing in ſuch with vegetable manure, ſo as 80 
11d. ike it fit to produce clover, lucern, or 


ſaint foin, which when done, cho pigs atter- 


wards are the treaſure to enrich the land to 
almoſtk ny high ſtate; and when arrived to 
this 2 1 <Rion, tne paſt calculations may 

ſerve 
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ſerve for his conduct; or if he will be ob- 


fſtinate and like an owl, be blind in the 


midſt of light, he muſt not complain, or re- 
pine at providence. I thall now make a few 
profitable remarks, on ſome things I have 
mentioned, And firſt, encourage paiture 
with your dung, I know many are bound 
up from plowing paſture, which if prudent- 


ly done, and laid down again after a icw 
crops, would make ſuch paſture double its 


value; and therefore, the farmer is to make 


the moſt of it in its natural ſtate, and en- 
rich it for his own ſake as much as he can 


with dung; by this he will be enabled to 


rear more calves, and make an additional 
profit. 

Secondly, keep no more land under til- 
lage than you can properly attend, 109 
acres on my f. [yſtem will produce in groſs a 
ſum not leſs than C. 1228 each year, page 
54. or C. 12280 in 10 years. The expence of 
tilling this 100 acres, is but very ſmall, as 
are alſo the harveſtings, which for your ſa- 
tis faction, you will find explained hereafter, 
In the 10 years proceſs there are 5 plowings 


of the whole land, that is 3 of wheat, and 


2 of barley, and the ſame harveſts, and 6 


famfners under pigs. I do not mean to ſtint 


a farmer to 100 acres only, under this pro- 
ceſs the more he has the greater will be his 
profit; but I mean, that no man ſhould ſo 
encumber himſelf, from a deſire of being 


the 


2 _—_ > ef 
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any part of the land which he occupies, and 
which ſo far as neglected. muſt from its ex- 
nces be a real lots to him. 
I have mentioned what you ſhould 1 
with your dung and its uie, but I do not 
lay it down as a rule for the farmer to 20 


very ſeldom united, each being a diſtinct 
province. I mean however, that on his paſ- 
ture he ſhould raiſe calves for the graziers, 
their land is too valuable to rear young cat- 


2 and 3 years old bullocks, fie and then 


are natural, and not made ſo by art. In or- 
| der to render your paſture land more fit for 
the purpoſe intended in the ſummer for 
| young cattle, I have recommended the uſe 
ot dung; I ſhall now tell the farmer what he 
is to do in the winter to advance this young 
ſtock, ſo as to make it as profitable (with 
his induſtry) as may be. 


ed cabbage, it being of a more ſolid ſub- 


ed by thoſe who have uſed it, that the dung 
from black cattle (as all cows and bullocks 
are called) 1 is of a firmer conſiſtence than 


the great farmer, as to become a ſloven ov 


into a grazing ſyſtem; for tillage land, and 
grazing land, are two diſtinct and oppoſite 
farms: a grazing farm, and a corn farm, are 


© tle on, they go abroad, and buy at the fairs 


8 {well them up on their ſtrong paſtures which 


In part of the farm I adviſe him to have 
turnips for his ſheep, or rather turnip root- 


| ſtance than turnips; and it is much remark- 


= what 


cd greater. This may be ſowed in well til 
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what is produced from turnips, and there. 
fore the nouriſhment of this food is account. 


led ground in april, 3 pounds weight to 1 
| acre, hoed as turnips are hoed, and accord- 
ing to the goodneſs of the ground ſet of 
from 10 to 12 inches ſquare at leaſt. each 
acre will produce 43560 plants at 12 inches ; 
1quare, and at 6 pounds weight one with! 
another, 1s 261360 pounds weight, or 116 


tons, 13 hundreds and 64 pounds. Each of Þ n 


the 2 and 3 years old bullocks, or heifers, 
in the field will eat about 120 pounds in t 
24 hours, carried on paſture and properly ; 
cut into pieces; ſo that 1 acre will main- Þ 
tain 15 in the field 5 months, that is, thro M1 
november to the 1ſt. of april. If theſe ſtore Þ 
fed cattle ſhould be kept in the farm yard, 
or any where that ſtraw may be given to 
them in cribs, 84 pounds weight of turnip 
rooted cabbage, and 40 pounds of dry ſtraw, 
is as much as each can eat, which will feed | 
20 in the 5 months: and where milch cows {MI 
are fed in this manner in the winter, it | 
the full allowance. Stall fed bullocks for 


fattening, have an allowance of half their tur 


weight every 24 hours given them of the 


above food, for inſtance, it a bullock weighs 


600 weight, he will eat near 300 weight of | 


ſuch food; 1 acre will feed 7 bullocks of t 


that weight 5 months. Sheep will conſume 
from 15 to 20 pounds weight according ta 
their 
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cheir ſize in 24 hours, ſo that 1 acre will 
maintain from 81 to 124 ſheep, 5 months. 
In much the ſame proportion of turnip root- 

ad cabbage will bullocks and ſheep eat of 
'W turnips. The working oxen in their reſt at- 
ter labour, will eat full as much as the ſtore 


| cattle, for although they have but leſs time, 
yet they eat more voraciouſſy. 


known, I ſhall therefore deſcribe it. The 
root mich is the principle food, grows en- 
tirely out of the ground, rather oblong up- 
wards, than flat like turnips on the ground, 


and free from earth, which turnips often 
are not: the cabbage part does not gather 
together into a cloſeneſs like cabbages, it is 


turnips: the root is not of ſo watry a qua- 
lity as turnips, and it is a general remark, 


and make leſs urine than thoſe fed on 
turnips; moreover, if ſheep in the field eat 
but part of one at a time, the remainder 


they will allo keep perfectly good and ſound 
till he end of may if the tops are cut off 
loſe, and the turnip part throwed together 
te In heaps; and be equal as good in may, as 
ir n march: the cattle are alſo full as de- 
H 2 ſirous 


Turnip rooted cabbage being not much 5 


and only a long root into the ground for 
fits ſupport; on which account it is clean 


called ſo from the leaf reſembling a cabbage 
leaf, but it is as good food as the tops of 


that cattle fed with this root, dung more, | 


oes not decay and rot as the turnips do: 
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ſirous to eat the tops as they are turnip 


tops; ſome ſay, much more ſo, becauſe they 


are of a much more ſmooth and ſopey ſub. 


ſtance: my calculations are from the root 


being diveſted of the ſlender part which runs 


into the ground, as alſo of the tops, or 


leaves: the leaves are to be green to the cat. 


tle by themſelves. 


The manner of giving turnip wood cab- 
bage, or the common turnips to black cat- 


tle, or pigs, is to cut them into quarters, 


four or eight, according to the ſize of the 


root; but if cut too ſmall they may ſwallow 
the piece whole and endanger a choaking: 


and ple theſe roots, either one or the o- 


ther are given to black cattle, the farmer 
generally has a quantity brought home, 


and the ſervants cut them in the kitchen 


at night with a knife, unleſs provided with 


a machine conſtructed for that purpoſe. 
The great advantage of feeding black cat. 
tle with either ſort, is the enlarging and 
ſwelling them in ſizes 3 in which it has indeed 
a good effect, and is much cheaper than hay: 


1 think the firſt idea of it carries a convicti- 
on to every man, who acts on impartial 


pr inciples, as every one is perfectly and ex- 
perimentally convinced, what effect vegeta- 
bles have on cattle; and how much to their 


: well being it mult be, that during the lock- 


ed up face of the earth. where there is no 


vegetation of grals, or common nature in 
” | the 


ly as I may ſay with dry harſh ſtraw, or 


hay, (and if good, I am afraid they get but 
little of the latter) they have then the nou- 
riſhing vegetable to keep them in a promi- 


nent ſtate all the winter, that they may ex- 
tend themſelves in a proportionable degree 
in the ſummer. I have before obſerved to 
you in the caſe of manure, where one part 
of the country perhaps ad not ſuch, as o- 

ther parts of the country poſſeſſed; that 


there was manure ſuitable to improve their 


land, within itſelf, if they would look for it; 
a8 providence has kindly furniſhed a ſubſti- 
tute for man's comfort: ſo here, when all the 
ſummer's luxuriancy of clover, lucern, ſain 


foin, &c. &c. is gone, and G as it were, 


no more to be found for the mooing cow, 
or the bleating ſheep, providence has given 
other living vegetables, and fubſtituted as 
it were a new frame of ſupport, which in- 
clemency of weather cannot deſtroy: ſuch 
vegetables are the turnip rooted cabbage, 
the common, or field turnip, burnet the 
ſmall or garden kind, and the cabbag e ſpe- 
' cies of different ſorts. 


As to peaſe and oats, neither of which has 
been mentioned, I ſhall leave them to the 
| farmer's own thoughts; if he can turn the 


land to more profit by ſowing either, it is 
 advitable he ſhould do ſo; but J hope he 
will not ſow oats for horſes, if he ſows — 

| 5 55 
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the field for their ſupport, but kept alive on- 
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for fattening his pigs; his oxen will not re- 
quire ſuch expenſive food, their ſupport is 

much cheaper and better adapted. 

'Thus, I have given a ſhort account of til 
lage, ſome hints perhaps may be uſeful to 
ſome perſons, and the whole may be a ge- 
neral hint to others to improve on; for we 
muſt not miſtake the meaning of Solomon, 
where he ſays, there is nothing new under 
the ſun,” that being metaphylically ſpoke. 
relative to the knowledge of God: ſnort ſight- 
ed man is always ſeeing, but can never lee; 
always learning but never learned. | 

Before I quit the field, I ſhall oſfer an ob- 
ſervation or two on the ſowing wheat in the 
ſpring, and oats in october, or november: 
ſtrict attention ſhould be had to the follow- 
ing rules. It land 1s wet and heavy, it 
onght never to be plowed, or ſowed in wet 
weather, or at any other time plowed in wet 
weather, or when it is in itſelf wet: ſuch 
land ſhould be plowed when dry, and lay 
till the ſeaſon ſor ſowing the wheat; it may 
be plowed in auguſt, and left in the rough 
till the beginning of october, and then ſown 
and harrowed. If this was obſerved, the 
farmer would always ſow ſuch land in que 
ſeaſon, and in ground proper to receive 
the ſeed; if on the c ontrary, part of theland 
be hot and dry, I would not ſow it till octo- 
ber, or november, and ſo do the work on 
the Rory” wet land firſt. = 
And 
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And here let me mark tlie impropriety of 


eating down wheat with ſheep; for be aſſu- 
red if wheat be not ſown too thick, it will 
not be too forward, having room to ſtock 


and ſpread, which man 7 inſtances have 
proved: ſome tell us 6 grains put in at one 
foot diſtance, produced 174 ears, containing 
5710 grains; which from the fize of wheat 
weighed 10 ounces: others athrm they have 


had 41 ears from one grain, each ear 7 inch- 


es long, and 100 grains in each ear, 6 oun- 
ces from one grain. However large theſe 
accounts may be, I am. very certain a much 
greater encreaſe, and finer wheat may be 
produced by due attention to tillage. 
Further, as to ſeaſons of ſowing wheat, 
the farmer mould not deſpair if his wheat- 
land has nbt all been ſown in the uſual 
courſe of time, as he may ſow even through. 


february; many good crops have been abs 
tained from ſuch ſowing. | 


As to oats, particularly black oats, Þ am. 
ſatisfied from many experiments, they ought. 
to be fown in november in dry land; as they 


are equally hardy with wheat to reſiſt the 
winter, and then will never ſuffer from an 

enſuing dry ſummer. 
Dril tillage 1s a very agreeable amuſe- 
ment, and anſwers in ſome fine ſoils, but L 
am very doubtful from what I have heard 
even from the advocates for this tillage, 
that it will not profit the farmer; if it does 
not, 
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64 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 
not, it is of no utility to trouble him with it: 
my aim is to point to the center; to this 
uncontroverted ſyſtem, whereby a man ſhall. 
moſt improve his land in the cheapeſt man- 
ner, enrich himſelf, and go ſmiling to his 


_ landlord; any other ſyſtem of agriculture 3 IS 
mere wind. f 
Having mentioned ſome other vegetable | 
winter food for black cattle, ſuch as burner, 1 
and tome cabbage kind, ſome account of Þ |: 
them may be ex A | 
* Burner is an old ſtandard in the carden = 
for cool tankards, as giving the liquor a fla- ; 
vour, and thought to be good for the head; 1 
there are two ſorts which naturally grow in Þ ; 
England; the one is found wild on the fides f 
of many dry hills, where it is but a ſmall Þ 
plant, but when brought into «the garden, : 
or field culture, it grows to a large crown, . 
or head, and produceth a great number of 1 
lea ves, which grow, or adhere to the ſtalks FE 


by pairs, therefore called Pimpinella for Bi- 
pinella: The other, or wild meadow burnet, 
does not claim our attention: but the firſt 


1 is much in vogue; it was accidentally intro- 
=; 7505 into field culture, by a premium of 
1 1 ih Guineas, offered by the Society of Arts 
W. | Manufatioris, to the perſon who, ſhould 
q diſcover a graſs that vegetated in the win- 
= ter; a gardener near London preſented this 
biurnet as a vegetating winter graſs, and ob- 
[ tained the premium: ſince which many per- 
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rows 5 feet a part, the Plants 2 feet diſtant 


fons have run burnet mad, as ſuppoſing it 


to have been endowed with ſome ſupernatu- 
ral property to vegetate in the winter, as in 
the ſummer; but this is mere partiality, or 
miſtake, there being in all herbs, Tome de- 
gree of vegetation: burnet however, being 


ſtrong before the winter, defys the moſt ſe- 
vere teaſons, and is in february and march 


a fine crop, tho' of little ute in the ſummer 
feeding tor heavy cattle; as the head, or 
crown, from which the many leaves ſhoot, 


ſtand abou ground ſo high as to be brakes 


and bruiſed by their feet: it is propagated 
in a manner of tillage, ſo as to make it re- 


ſpectable, by ſowing it in drills at 2 feet di- 


ſtance in good ground, and kept free from 
weeds with the one horſe plough-hoe, then 
* cutand piven to the cattle in the ſtalls. In 


leſs graſſy dry ground, its vegetation 1n the 


* ſummer 1s nothing to clover, &c. &c. &Cc. 
and in the winter from november to april 
not half equal 1 in uſe to the common field 


turnip, or turnip rooted cabbage. 
The other ſorts of winter vegetables are 
the cabbage ſpecies, of which two only 


are worth mentioning, the large dutch cab- 


bage, and large curled leaf ſcotch kale, or 
as ome call it the Stberian Borecole. 
They are ſown in autumn, and 1 4 


rich well tilled piece of ground ready 1 


march following, the plants ſhould be ſet in 


in 
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66 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 

in the rows which will be 32 plants to each 
| ſquare perch; thus, one acre will take 5120 
plants, and allowing 10 pounds one with 


another, produce 51200 pounds weight, or 


22 tons, 17 hundreds, and 16 pounds. 


Mr. Baker, who has been curious in ex- 


_ periments, finds a bullock of 5 C. weight 
will eat about 168 pounds of cabbage in 24 
hours; in this proportion one acre of large 
dutch cabbage will maintain only 5 bullock; 
61 days, (far unequal to turnip or turnip 
rooted cabbage.) and for this poor ſervice 
an acre 1s occupied a tweive month, and has 
three plow-hoeings in the ſummer, or two 
plowings with the cultivator. 


The other ſort is the ſcotch e leaf 
kale, or fiberian borecole. This muſt be plow- 


ed in the ſame manner, or horſe-hoed as the 


dutch cabbage: it does not cabbage as the | 


other ſort, but grows to a prodigious head 
of large curled leaves, and ſtands the ſevereſt 
winter without being injured; it has been 
much uſed for feeding of black cattle, or 
ſheep in the winter, but will not produce 


more advantage than the dutch cabbage: Þ - 


and indeed I ſee not any room to recom- 
mend either, preferable to the before menti- 
oned profitable turnip kinds. 

I ſhall now trouble the farmer with a few 
obſervations on the broad caſt, or common, 
and the drill tillage. 


if in the latter, wheat planted, or the 


ſeods 
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THE - RATIONAL FARMER. 67 
feeds drilled in with the drill plough, 6 inch- 
es diſtance in the row, and at one foot diſt- 
ance row from row, will take 33 feeds in 


one perch in length, and 33 ſeeds in two 
perches breadth, 1089 grains of wheat to 
two perches of ground, near one ounce and 
nine drams of wheat, produce a given quan- 
tity: there is not the leaſt doubt but wheat 
! evenly ſowed in the broad caſt, at 6 inches 


ſquare, which will take double the quantity 


of grains, vis. 2178 to two perches, being in 
2 weight nearly three ounces and two drams, 
will produce a double quantity of wheat: 


no material advantage ariſes by fixing a 


2 diſtance between the plants beyond a neceſ- 
ſary 1 PACE, which the drill plough introdu- 
ceth; on the contrary, if wheat is ſowed too 
thick, it will not yield the proper produce: 
ſo that from one extreme the diſſidents often 
run into another, it was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to make a relorm in the mode of quan- 
tity, but ſuch ſhould be regulated by expe- 
rience and reaſon; where man will not make 
| uſe of ſuch he mult continue in darkneſs; 


© Þ if he happens to be right, ſo far it is well: 


IC 


1s 


but he is ſtill in darkneſs reſpecting the 
cauſe. 


The quantity of wheat to ſow one acre in 


the above mentioned drill ſyſtem, amounts 
to 87120 grains, or 7 pounds 12 ounces and 
half; and if that acre had been ſown in the 
broad calt at 6 inches diſtance, the quantity 


i of 
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of ſeed would have been 174240 grains, e- 


qual to 15 pounds y ounces, ſo for the ſa- 


ving of 7 pounds and 12 ounces of ſeed, 

vou loſe half the produce; this 1s bad con- 
duct on the one hand, as is the common 
nethod on the other of ſowing 128 pounds 


and receiving but a poor crop, inſtead of 


ſowing 64 pounds weight: which ſaves one 


buthel of feed per acre, and gives one fourth 


more of profit. ----- The following original 
table, will give the huſbandman ſome idea 
in reſpect to quantity and diſtance, whereby 


CT AE CCC 
eee I 


he will be enabled to judge of my advice, 
and the conduct he is to purſue. 


5 


A Table of the quantity of wheat it will take to 
fow one acre, from 1 inch /quare i in diftance 'F 


&rain, oP 12 inc 


hes. 


ant. ty of wheat. ; No. WS 
Ws. oss. 4 

* 560 0014 | 6272640 
r and half 254 11 | 15 2853180 
2 " 1 140 | 09 | 03 15681060 
2 and half | 10s | or | os 1132560 
433 62 4-03 | 1© 6969609 
4 . 392049 
5 22 104 114 5 252045 
6 15 9 4 ©O- 174240 
2 10 | 14 | 03 121968 
8 8 1 98008 
6 1410 7744 
%% 00984 

ù˙»VU |. $227:28 
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1 have allowed 700 grains of wheat to 1 


ounce in the paſt table, as being a medium 
between 600 grains to 1 ounce ſaperfine 
wheat, and 800 grains in common 3 . 


Here the farmer may at once ſee, accord- 
ing to the quantity he ſows, if evenly divi- 
ded, what diſtance his plants of w heat will 


be from each other, if the grains are ſound; 
tor inſtance, if he ſows 560 pounds to one 


acre, the plants will be at one inch diſtauce; 


if he ſows 62 pounds to one acre, his plants 
will be 3 inches ſquare from each other. 


which I am inclinable to think is not ſo 
good a diſtance in well rich tilled land as 4 
inches; being convinced, if a field of wheat 


was in the lame ſtate of ſtocking out from 
the root, as two plants are, which ſeed I put 


into ut ndunged ground TER ſpring on the 
10 th. of april 1769, they II be much en 


larged even at 5 inches diſtance: but as ſ 
have obſerved, the quantity muſt be guided 


by the quality of the ground, ſo no exact 


quantity can be mentioned; and I conclude 

with requeſting the reader to prepare his 

land in ſuch a manner, as never to ſow 
more than 64 pounds of the pureſt wheat, 
or leſs than 35 pounds. 


Permit me a few remarks on the whole. 
Never plow ' wet land in wet weather, much 


leſs harrow 1n ſuch, or when 1 it is wet in it- 
Tot 


In * manurin ng, 


oppoſe heavy to gh, 


and 


ad A 8 * W PE . — ye * PE n 
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and light to heavy. 


Sow your corn in dry 1 
Make your tilled ground rich with vege⸗ 


table manure, avoiding dung. 


Enrich your paſtures with dung, that the 


bullocks ' hides may be looſe on the fleſh, 
and the hair lie {\mooth. 


Inſtead of the expenſive horſe, take the 


proficable ox for your plough. | 
Rear itrong food on your clover, &c. for 
the poor or the land, and fill 9285 cheſt with 


treaſure. 
Plow deep by degrees, and manure as you 


_ deepen. 


Sow wheat early both in wet and dry 


land, for fear you ſhould not ſow the wet 


Wo at all; and to citablith your corn in the 
dry ground. 


Never put off till to-morrow, hinge that 


can be done well to-day. 


Sow ſparingly, that you may reap plenti- 
fully; and till no more land than you can 


till well, 


I thall now give the ee a recipe for 


brining his wheat, to prevent mut, as we 


cc 


ce 
6 
cc 


have it in 8 


Mr. Bradley makes no doubt to call 


mut a. blight, and to account for it on 
te 


the ſame principles as the blights befall- 
ing other plants, particularly fruit trees, 
b. from innumerable little inſects brou ght, 


or at leaſt hatched by the eaſtern winds, 


Pre F 
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prey on, and devour the native juices of 
the corn, and poiſon them with a mix- 
ture of their own, 

« An approved method to prevent the 
ſmut, Mr. Bradley gives us as follows; 
the wheat for ſeed, to be waſhed in three, 
or four waters, ſtirring it well round, and 


with great force each time, and ſkim- 


ming off all the light wheat ſwimming 
at top. This done, it 1s to be ſteeped in a 
liquor thus prepared: into a ſufficient 
quantity of water, put as much ſalt as 


will when ſtirred about, make an egg 


ſwim, and to this add as much more ſ. alt, 


ſtir the whole well, and to the brine, put 
two, or three pounds of allum beaten fine. 
In this mixture, lay the wheat to ſteep, 
at leaſt 30, or 40 hours; take it out the 


might WTI it is to be fown, and ſift ſome - 


ſlaked lime on it; this drys py fits it for 
ſowing. Note, many ſteep their wheat in 
brine, and yet have ſmutty corn: the rea- 
{on is, that they do not make their brine 
ſtrong enough, or do not let their wheat 
ſtay long enough therein: 1t 15 a common 
notion among them, that ſteeping it ſo 
long, rots the grain; but EXPETIENCE ſhews 
the contrary”. 

Mr. Mortimer obſerves a conſumption, as 


he terms it, is often the cauſe of blights, 
proceeding from the failure of the nourtth- 


ing juices, or from obſtructions of the veins 


and. 
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and roots; or ill digeſtion of humours, &c. 


as alſo mildews, a kind of epidemical dif 
eaſe, molt frequent and fatal in the ſpring 


ſeaſon. Ir is properly a corroſive and nip- 


ping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours 
now exhaled, and returned back on the ten- 
der plant. A thick fog ſays another author, 
or. too much dew, occafions the ſame diſeaſe 
as a mildew, only in a leſs degree. | 
Mr. Mi. ler ſays, blights more frequently 
happen in cloſe plantations where the ſtag- 
nating vapours from the earth, and plentiful 
perſpirations from trees in an orchard are 
pent in, for want of a free air to diſſipate 
and dif] pel them; this more frequently 8 


pens ſays he, in ſuch cloſe plantations, than 
thoſe that are planted at a greater diſtance, 


or one not ſurrounded wah hills or ds 
This directs us ſays he, in the firſt planting 


| 4 2 


of orchards, &c. that we ſhould allow a 
greater diſtance between the trees, and make 


choice of clear, healthy ſituations, that the 


air may freely paſs between the trees to dis 


fipate thoſe vapours before they are formed 


into large volumes, whereby the circumam— 
bient air will be free and clcar. 


Several remarks ariſe from a view of 


theſe accounts. 

Mr. Bradley we ſce poſitively inſinuates 
that his ſteep is an eſſectual preventive. of 
ſmut, as he takes it for granted it would 
not fail, if made ſuſſic 1cntly ſtrong, and the 
4 wheat 
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heat even to ſtay long enough in it, How 


** 


ſuch leeping may 2 a neceliary precau- 


ton 1 will not abſolutely pronounce, but 


propoſe my ſentiments with candgor, He 
immature wheat, to be in the ſecd bag, 
1 think allo a ſteep of wheat, impregnatc: 
with brine, with a ſurrounding — 
nure carried with each grain into the 
ground, will forward vegetation at the firſt 
on- tet; but I have no ow of its effects, con- 
tinuing to prevent blights, or ripen the 
grain. 1 he like doctrine has been advanced, 


relative to the preſervation ot turnips from 


the fly, „ hen the A Wd 18 young, ; "OY ſtcep- 


n of „ that the ſeed wou 1 5 


impr egnated W ith the ſulphur, 4 carry 


its abi bement into the leaf: this comes with- 


in compr chenſion, yet it has no effect; I have 


experienced the contrary, and conclude from 


clear analogy, that the impregnated ſteep is 
as void, ſo far as it relates to ſmut in wheat. 
Mr. Mortmers way of accounting has 


ſome foundation; where ſubſtance 15 want- 


ing to invigorate and nouriſh the juices, (as 


1 have obſerved on {ſhattered conſtitutions) 


heavy dews and fogs catch hold of the de- 


preſled plant, and ſo form a real diſeaſe, 
Juitly called epidemical. I need only remind 


the farmer to reflect on many {uch caules, 


which mult be freſh to him in the courie 
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of his labours; how oiten are turnips in 


poor ground inſected, v hea pretty large in 
the ſummer; not wi: h a turnip fly, but with 


a little green fly. Caterpillers alſo lay hold 


of weak fruit trees, and a worm and fly on 
cabbages in poor ground, much 58 ſo 


than on the robuſt and ſtron g. 


On the whole, A. Millor appears the 


cleareſt on this queſtiqn , and I am happy 
in the agreement of my own obſervations 


with his very rational ideas of the cauſe of 
blights. Where foul air is ſhut up and ſtag- 
nated, the tender ear is ſeized with the acid 
vapour, and the delicate bloſſoms are cruc!- 
Ix pierced with it, hence ariſes the diſorder 


of ſmut in Sar, There is a perſect analo- 


gy in animal and vegetable life, as the lungs 
of man are the vehicle of breathing; and ace. 
cording to the p? urity of air, ſo much more 
or leſs will he be in health. So the life of 
vegetables depends entirely on bibing 
and tranſpiring, which are uniformly ca: 

ried on as the motion of the lun gs; and tlie 
plant is affected by imbibing foul Air, 26. 
man by breathing ſuch in thro' the paſſage 


of the lungs; equal alto is the tranſpiration 
in plants, "ith the out breathings of man; 


being ſtopped a diſſolution follows. Suppot Þ 
a number of men ſhut up in a ſmall room, 
without any reaſonable ſupply; of ireth air, 
how long could they live under that 6 rcum- 

Nance: The viſeid air would ſoon clog the 
| | hy 12885 
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lakes and introduce diforder and death. 
| Therefore give your corn room to grow, 
et the air have freedom to each ſtraw and 


leaf, which will ſwell more, or leſs, accord- 


ing as it has more, or lets, of this only and 
original ſupport of vegetation and life; too 
thick corn carries its ſentence with it, and 


ve need not look out and ſearch for cauſes; 


when we carry it in our hand, in the diſtri- 
button of the ſeed, 


The expences attending plowing Se. of 100 


acres Cad 10 ”__ as. mentioned page 54. 
{: 6 Mm 
+ | 


: 7 $0--09---09 
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acre, 300 „ 10. per load. 
For 6 ed barley for 200 acres 4 
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pouncls weight to one acre, or 2 loads, 13 


bulhels, on 200 acres. _ 

_ Thus tarl hope ourobſcrvations agree with 
tht character of the, Rational Farmer, proceed- 

ing on experience, and conſulting his intereſt: 

an intereſt while connected with the focial 
virtues which he cannot be too aitduous to 
cilitivate. While many occupations tend only 
to ulelets ſplendor, or lazy pride, the farmer 
in every inſtance of his diligent employment, 


is a public benefactor, and confirms the truth 


« Self love and {ocial are the ſame”. 


In this view I ſtill trouble him with my re- 
marks, only aiking g pardon for 1 inaccuracies 


in bir arr angement. 
Rolling turnips frequently after the 
dew has falle „ preventeth the flies from 


injuring them, as they are then out 


on their feed from under the ciods, 
where they protect themſelves in the dar; 
being thereby diſturbed and many de— 
ſtroved in the rolling: this account [ 


received from a Gentleman, who often ſa- 


ved his turnips, after he had obſerved tat 
the fly had begun on them. 


I muſt a mention a very intereſling 


circumſtance, which a reputable farmer in 
the /e of Tight communicated to me this 
ſpring 1769, ; had whcat on a dry, light 


ſoil, dur. ng the winter he ſaw his wheat de- 
caying; on ſearching the ground, he found 


many mall white worms, wich K Ted Read, 
t 
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about thre2 quarters of an inch long, and 
the ſize of a common knitting needle: theſe 


worms during the winter and ſpring, had 
fo deſtroyed the wheat, that in mace the 


plants were reduced to a thinneſs, from 8 t 
12 inches or more diſtance from each other. 
The farmer at this time put 4 horſes (2 


breaſt ) into a roller, and rolled and trod 15 


ground 0 evenly over as the horſes could 

tread it; this he did to make the tight ground 
as hard ant compact as he coll in this 
ſruatioa he left it to take its chan ice. When 


the wheat was Tipe, to his great ſurprize he 

found that it had ſtocked uncommonly, and 
| by the extraordinary goodneſs of the crop, : 
he Bag a load to an acre. 


rom this authentic account, I ſhall ob- 
for : ti om what a gall quantity. of ſeed a 


ty of ice 5 not = a quantity ſlowed, bur the 


au 
which | is the true one. You will ſcarcely be- 


lieve that this produce aroſe from between 


6 and 7 pounds of ſeed; by the farmer's ac- 


count of diſtance, it could not take more 


than 6 pounds; as wheat at the diſtance of 
0 inches ſquare, will not take 7 pounds of 
v. nent to one acre, ſee the table, page 68. 


Ilie ſame farmer told me that in the year 


17 a a neighbour of his, was equally a 


Ele. from worm deſtruction in the ſame 


ſort of land, during the winter and ſpring; 


py 


antity only that eſcaped the deſolation: 
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lame good effect as to the 
of wheat. The wheat being ſo remal kably {fine 
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about the beginning ot march, a parcel gf 
cows were put 1nto the wheat, and drove o- 
ver it to tread it cloſe and "Ig which ſtop- 
ed the progreſs of the worm; and it had the 
produce, and ſineſt 


and large, that it yielded but 600 grains to 


one ounce, the true ſtandard for the pureſt 


wheat. Very little wheat is to be found 
where fewer grains go to one ounce; ſome 
run 800. grains, ſo that 700 are allowed 
as a medium number 

Another farmer told me the ſame fatali- 
ty happened to him, and he was in great 


doubt whether to let it ſtand, or plow it up 


for ſpring corn; but ſeeing it begin to ſtock 
in march, he determined to ſee the conſe- 


HF 


quence; and like my other friend, found Þ 


an abounding crop when it was ripe: he ap- 


prehended 1t might be in thickneſs as half a 


buſhel or ſeed to an acre, with a produce of 


12 quarters and 3 buſhels to 2 acres. 
Other farmers obſerve, that on the head- 
lands of their light ſoil, they have generally 
the beſt wheat, and ſuppoſe it proceeds from 
the firmneſs of that part, being ſo much 
more made compact and ſolid, by the fre- 
quent turnings of the horſes in plowing. 
Hence, theſe accidental diſcoveries may 


5 ou of infinite uſe in two reſpects. One of 


them as an inſtruction how to treat light 
land, for, or under wheat; the other to ſow 


ſpa- 


8 


Ss - 


ringly, whereby a ſaving of ſeed equal 


the farmer's pocket. The firſt account is a 
ſaving of 27 buſhels of iced wheat in 109 


' acres; and the other account is 200 bulhels 
faved in 109 acres: as the common Quantity 


fown- is two bulhels and a half to ons acre. 
This is a very material conſideration, and 
] hope will ſerve to ſtrengthen what has been 
ſo earneſtly recommended, in the former 
part of this treatiſe. 
It is adviſd by ſome to harrow barley 
after a rain, when the barley is come, or 


coming thro' the ground; as it pulveriſeth 


the earth's ſurface, and it a{liits it with a 
finer carth to root in. 
A few directions follow to aſcertain the 
ſpec. fic goodneſs of wheat. 
Six hundlred grains of wheat to one ounce 
58 ng prime wheat, and 800 the worſt ſort; 


1 man may by weighing one quarter of an 
ounce, count theſe grains, and 4 times their 


number is the quantity. Thus, 150 grains 


to one quar ter of an ounce, are 609 to one 


ounce, tor prune wheat; 175 grains to one 
quarter of an ounce, will ew him that ſuch 


wheat is, a middling wheat, or 700 grains 


to one ounce; and 200 grains to one quar- 


ter of an ounce, ſhews him that ſuch 1s the 


worſt fort of merchantable wheat; and in 
vaiuve no more than 6 to 8. 
From hence I ſhall give the farmer 4 cal- 
„„ 1 cu- 
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to alt the, rent of the land may be put into 
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80 THE RATIONAL FARMER. 
culations, whereby he may be tatisfyed gf 
the goodneſs of his wheat, hog of which are 
a proportion of ſuppoſed value, according 
to the grains in one ounce. And the other 
two, ncarly the true value according to the pro- 
duce of flour, allowing for increaſe ot hran, ac- 
cording to the diminution of wheat in good 
neſs; prime wheat being at 10 . per load. 

The proportion between prime wheat and 
the middle wheat, will then {tand thus, 


ES 74 „ 
8. 11 5, The 1 va- 
lue for middle wheat. 
in, 

10. The 12 9 8885 value 
for bad wheat. 

But the true value nearly are the under 
proportions, allowing for increaſe of bran, 
according to the decreaſe of goodneſs; and 
are nearly as ſeven and a halt to ſix in the 
middle wheat, and as nine to fix neariy 
in the * wheat, thus. 

66 8, The true value of 
middle Wheat. e | | 

Again, 

:, £3, d | 

. 13: 4, The true value of 
bad wheat 

J ſhall figure one ſum in cach, hich will 


be a guide for every Other calculation, ac- 
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THE RATIONAL 
eording to the price which the beſt wheat 
may bear. As 700 g grains to one ounce the 
middle wheat, is to 10 /. 
beſt wheat: ſo are 600 grains the number in 
one ounce of the beſt wheat, to 8 C. 115. 5 d. 


. 
F, The ſuppoſed value. 


I Remaining, which i is the ſeventh 
part of a peny over. 
Again, 
For the true vale of middle wheat, 
Fo $a » 10 
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17s 50. )60, oo(8, The true value. | 
00 - 


> £9 7 Pe 65 18 is the ſame proportion as 
700 to 600. 
Again, 


Suppoſe a farmer has two other ſorts of 


wheat, one of which will run . 620 grains to 


an ounce, what 1s the value of that wheat 


per load, in proportion to the beſt wheat at 
10 | 
The 4 is as 4 


— !, &.. 
— doo: 9: 12: Half peny, 


the value ſought for; and worſt than the 


beſt by 65. 5 a. half peny per load. 

Again, 
| Suppoſe 625 grains run to one Ounce, 
| what 1 1s the value of ſuch vrheat. 

625 : 10: : 600 9: 12, — The value 
ſought for; and worſt ha the beſt by 8 5, 
per load. 

Again, 

13 the ounce to run 6 30 grains, what 

18 the value. 


630 : Is : : 600 £ 9: 20; 5: Half peny, 
the value ſought; and worſt than the beſt by 
97 64. half ur per load. 
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From hence, the value of wheat may be 
nearly aſcertained from the ſtandard, accord- 


ing to the higheſt price the beſt wheat may 


har T_T a 


[ hope nothing more may be ſaid to en- 


force the farmer to procure the fineſt wheat, 
as the difference in value is fo evident by 


the firſt four calculations: and he muſt be 


fully convinced, that ſuch fine wheat is not 
to be produced from too thick a crop, or 


from land, not in high cultivation. 
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APPENDIX. 


. A S ſalts are principal aſſiſtants in vege⸗ 


tation, it may not be amiſs to menti- 


on, how they unite, or engender, as it were, 


with the earth, to cauſe ſuch production. 
To go into a chymical analyſis of ſalts, 


would rather be too comp! licated for this 


treatiſe: I ſhall therefore confine my {elt to 
ſpeak of them 1n the plaineſt manner, and 


of ſuch only which concern vegetation; 


whereby the farmer may not only try, and 


judge of manures himſelf, but of the man- 


ner in which they operate. 

This I thall exemplify in the ſ- Its con- 
tained in wood-aſhes, (I mention wood-aſh- 
es as being moſt known) in ſoftning hard 
water, as well as aſſiſting more ſoft water 

for waſhing. It is not aihes, as merely afhes, 

which in the leaſt conduce to anſwer the 
| end: it is their ſalts only which Prong the 
effet. 


Aſhes of all vegetables are, more or leſs, 


filled with ſalts, commonly called alkabus 


ſalts: wood. aſhes as the moſt common, are 
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86 THE RATIONAL. FARMER. | 
moſtly ged. rho! lels replete with ſalts than 
the more vegetable kinds; in particular the 
more pungent - forts, ſuch as nettles and 
thiſtles, which abound with more, than the 
leis offenſive herbs: and it is to be remark- 
ed, that the aſhes of all, are much ſtronger 
when the herb, or wood is but juſt wither- 


i, than when dried; for in drying, the 


il-ong ſaline juices are exhauſted. 

Ihe hardneſs of water, proceeds from mi- 
neral, or vitriolic aczde; with which it 1; 
more, or leſs impregnated: Alkaline 1alts 
being of a diſſolvable quality, eat'ly mix 
with the water acid; and by the {ſpecific 
attraction between acids . alkalines in 
uniting, the acid particles are blunted and 
deſtroyed by the predominate power of the 
alkaly, and ſo the water is made fit for tlie 


butineſs of waſhing. Alkalies in the compo- 


ſicion of ſope, are well known to the ſope- 
boiler; for without ſuch he could not unite 
the oil and other ingredients. 


It is well known, that wood and other 


aihes are good manures, but in that buſineſs 
(as well as in the above) it is the ſalts that 
are contained in them, which make them 
manures; the ſalts attracting the acids of 
the earth, water, and air; and thus by their 


uniting, become part of the food of . 


called . ſalts. 


The acidity frequently e of 1 in 


| the ſtomac, commonly called heart-burning, 
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is often removed, by drinking the water in 


which marl-chalk is powdered and put, 
as many of the fine parts are ſwallowed; 


which being replete with faits, blunt and 
deſtroy the ſharpneſs of the humour that 


cauſeth ſuch uncaſineſs. 


All nature is more or leſs impre gute ed 
ith ſalts, in particular the animal an ve- 


getable parts. In the animal, even the hair 
and horn-ſhavings of cows, bullocks, &c. 
are very full of talts, and even the brit] tles 


of hogs, to a great degree: and in the vege- 


table part, from the body ot the tree to the 
thiſtle, all are more or leis ſupplicd with 


thoſe alkaline juices; which, when burat, the 
nitrous part of the juice is calcined to Late, 
called alkaline, or volatile falts. 

Marls, either of the n earthy, clay, 


or ſhelly ſorts, that are replete with ſaline 


rate e are called alkalizate bodies, on 
which acids have a great effect: but com- 
mon ſalt being of ſo powerful a quality, a- 
cids have no effect on it. ak therefore ſalt 


with vinegar does not prod luce any fer men- 


tation. 
The power of oppoſition thaw” the ſyſtem 


of this Globe, is the ſupport of the w ale 


thus it 1s 8 the firmament, down to the 


effrth on which we are: © 80 look upon all 
© the works of the moſt high, and there are 


* 


two and two, one againſt another” 
. 1 Siroch., 
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For example, blend the heavy ponderous 


clay marl, with the light ſandy earths, and 


the light dilating manures, with the heavy 
clogged ground; their ſalts, with the oppo- 


ſite acids, unite and conſolidate the ons; and 


warm and open the other. 

All bodies contain fire, ſo this Eres 15 an 
afſit tant in the vegetation of ſeed, and acts 
in the inteſtine commotion or fermentation. 
in the earth. The technical term uſed by the 


chymilt for this inherent fire, is Phlogi/%1; 


bur a late writer obſerves, a more intelligi- 


ble word would be better, and therefore 


calls it inviſible ſire. | 
Let it not ſeem ſtrange to the reader that 


-I mention fire in the earth, or that this in- 


viſible fire is concerned in vegetation; for he 
mays be aſl ured there is no vegetation with- 


out termentation, or fermentation without 


fire, be the ſeed ever ſo minute. 
1 mentioned a ſpecific attraction between 
the ſalts in the alles of animals, &c. and 


acids in the air, earth, and water; nothing 
can demonſtrate it ſo much as putting ei— 


ther of the ſorts into vinegar: the effect is 


inſtantly diſcovered, and its virtue (if any) 


immediately made known, by a ſudden fer- 
mentation ariſing from the union of the 
ſalts aad acids. It the aſhes, or manures, 
are put into water, no ſuch effect will be 
produced; therefore vinegar as being a 
ſtrong acid, is the tell of marls, earths, clays, 

aſhes, 
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-aſhes, &c. for manure, 
Mari manures even blended with the _ 


* there, unleſſened of their ſalutary virtue, 


till vegetation calls 1t; then, as ſoon as plant 


or ſeed is introduced, nature begins to ope- 


rate, and fermentation enſues: by this pro- 


ceſs of nature, the earth is dilated and warm- 


ed to receive and cheriſh the infant produc- 


tion, with which it is charged, till it riſes to 


ftrengrh and luxuriancv. 
Hence it appears that, earths of whatever 


degree of cemperature, are only habitations 


tor the roots of plants, and appointed re- 
ceivers of their food; the nitrous parricles 
of which, open the earthy texture, and there- 


by form thoſk many {ſmall cavities, or deli- 


cate paſſages called pores; theſe pores admit 


moiſture for the nouriſhment of what may 


be therein contained: and in earths, thereare 


allo (according to its texture) a coheſion of 
parts, which protects the tender fibres of the 
plant, from the parching wind, or burning 
jun- beams: withdraw from the earth all the 


nutricious juices, the remaining body will 


: be a Caput Mortuum; and yet, 1ts bulk ſeem- 
| ingly not leſſened. 


In all mechaniſm, that is beſt, which 
tends moſt to ſimpheity in its formation, 


and eaſe to the acting power: witneſs the 


ingenious contrivances ; of art and ſcience to 


facilitate the work, and give caſe to the 
workman, Theſe two circumitances; coinci- 
NM 1 | 
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ding ſo ſtrongly with the conſiderations of 
expence and profit, one would even think, 


that man not rational, who does not deſire 


to be informed ot the belt contrivances, and 
to adopt them. 

In every art that man can . his eye on, 
he diſcovers an ingenuity of contrivance, 
from the grander works of machinery, 
down to the neat, light, and ſimple tool of 
the joyner's moulding plane. I am ſorry to 
except the plough from this general charac- 
ter: there is indeed in two, or three Counties, 
an improvement of that utenſil which does 


them honour, I mean in Norfolk, Suffolk, and 


Eſſer, in moſt parts of theſe Counties, they 


plow wich two horſes, and only one manz 
with which they plow not leſs than an acre 


a day, even of land the firſt time of break- 


ing it up. 
{ am prepares againſt objections, when J 


would recommend this plough ro my read- 


ers iu theſc parts; but as the fact is really of 


great importance, I mult be excuſed in prel- 
ling it. He that will not_receive the good 


ſeed, to allude to. ſcripture expreſſion, muſt 


continue lowing tares, and thiſtles; and reap 


the produce of filth. 
In e this treatiſe, l have therefore delinea- 


ted a No, Volt two wheel plough, with the 


Prinsipal dimenſions, ſufficient to give the 
farmer an idea of its cheapneſs and advan- 
tage, in preference to che common ploughot 
| tome 
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ſome other Counties. 
This plough which has but one handle, 
was drawn from one in uſe belonging to . 
Mumford, in 3 a Norſolb Gentleman, 


who has not only brought this utenſit og 
3 from thence very prucently, but 
Norfolk ſervant alſo, who will do his du- 

he tor with this plough and two horſes n- 


ly, (without a driver) he plows no leſs than 


one acre a day in the winter; and often for 
barley and tum mer fallow, from one to tWo 


acres a day. Mr. Mumford informed me, that 
it is cuſtomary in Norfolk to make uſe of 
four horſes in barley ſowing and ſummer 
fallowing, 1n the following manner. From 
four in the morning, one pair of horſes and 
one man are in the field till 8 o' clock, he 


then returns, takes care of his pair of horſes ; 
and refreſhes himſelf; at which time another 


man goes out with another pair, and works 


till twelve; he then returns, and the firſt 
man with his pair retakes the plough, and 
continues till 4; at which time the other 


with his pair, replaces him, and continues 
till 8oꝰ clock; ſo that each pair of hortes 


work 4 hours alternately, for 16 hours, and 
plow from one and a half, to two acres a 


day each pair. 
Think not, that it is in ſand ha work is 


| performed, no! it is the general work of the 


County, in which there are different ſoils, or 


carths, as in other Counties. Neither t Riad 
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92 THE RATIONAL. FARMER. 
54 horſes Patagoniers, or that the County 
s poſſeſſed with miraculous productions; 
= believe it is wiſdom in this part of huſ- 
bandry, and that the maſter, not the ſervant 


commands. This, with a plough that may 
be carried on the ſhoulder, (I had near {aid 


pur into the pocket, ) a pair of accuſtomed 
horſes to walk with both eyes open, and a 
diligent plowman, who has no chattering 


companion, are the true caute of this won- 


dertul operation. 
I ſhall take the liberty to mention what 


the Gentlemen who are compilers of ENG 
LAND DISPLAYED, (now publiſhing in 
weekly numbers.) have mentioned among 
other things of Norfolk; that they generally 


reap four quarters of wheat, and five of bar- 


— which ſhews that the land; is not ſo ve- 


y light and ſandy, and of courſe we may 
85 alſo, that the land is not ſhallower 
plowed, than other land in general; if it was, 
it could not give that produce. 


o e CCG N nk Oe: , vb 
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Burt not to dwell longer in Norſolè, let us | 


take a view of ſome other Counties, the re- 


marks on which, ( by the above mentioned 


ſociety,) will I hope, free me from an un- 
ſeemly partiality, relative to a two horle 
plough. Theſe Gentlemen in their obſerva- 
tions on Hertfordjhire, after reciting {ome 
Gifagreeable circumſtances, ** ſay, their 


Ty ptoughs and ditches are very bad; if their 


. ditches are bad, their ploug ;hs are worſe, 
ex- 
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exceeding large and heavy, the mere 


draught of the weight is enough for two 
1 a ſhare commonly weighing 6 
5g pounds; never lefs than four horſes 


the plough in a dry light ſoil, after three o. 


four earths (as they call! it, ) for turnips: the 
fifth, nay the tenth. wal not be given 
without four horſes, or do they ever turn 


more than an acre a day. Much ſtronger 
lands than in Hort ſoraſpire, are, in folk, 


and Eſſex, broke up for the frſt time with 


a pair of horſes, and one man who holds 
and drives: but then the plough 15 not a- 
bove half the weight of thoſe in Hertford- 


fire. The loſs from this miſtaken practice 


muſt be amazingly great, ſince the differ- 
ence is you half; for the wear of theſe im- 
menſe large ploughs, cannot be leſs than 
double that of the ſinall ones; ſo that b 
a change in this particular, double the 
quantity of land would be plowed ; in the 
ſame time, and at the ſame expence; be- 
ſides enjoying the capital advantage of oh; 
ing twice as ſpcedy in critical ſeed-times 
a point often of importance.“ 

In reſpect to Sf, their plough is not 


only light, but in general is a ſwing plough, 
an advantage in expence worth noticing 
and will always keep the plowman alert: 
but as with the Norfol plough, (the body 


of which is much the ſame with the Su 01+ 


plough, ) the tame obllinate objections will 


no 
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no doubt be made here: it may do, ſays one, 
in Sufolk, but it wont do here: w by not? 


Suffolk 1 is treated of © The Reverend Mr. Lord, 


cc 


ce 


cc 


= 


ſo1], that in ſome other Counties they would 
put on 4. or 6 hort. es to the plough. 


on as it is, fic was not from the ceconomi- | 
cal Pr, and uſe of a two horie plough. 1 
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Hear what Ee gαν,⁊ Diſplo ved fays, where 


at Great I elretnam, raiſed 10 quarters of 
barley, and 5, or 5 and half quarters of 
4 19 per acre, from an indifferent wood- 
cock brick cart] i ſil, with a manure of 


clay and hollow 8 ſcouring only.“ A 
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The tillage in % could not be carried 


They plow in the fallow for barley, after 


wheat four tunes, throw:ng the land into 


ridges for the winter ſeaſon, The ſirit troit, Þ 

they lay out a manure of farm yard dung, WM T 
mixed w:th turf earth, 20, or 30 loads to u 
an acre: the firſt dry weather, irom the 1 1] 
laſt week in february, to. the middle of i P 


april, they plow the manure in, which. 
makes a fiita plowing; and if the barley | d 


is not ſowed in march, they * def} pair of a b. 
great crop, their general cps being 5 14. 
quarters and a halt per acre. 70% u 7 22 a 
ham Hi; at Saling, reaps on an average, 7 P. 
juarters of barley per acre. Near Biller P! 
cay they manure at the cxpence ct 10/.pr, | © 
ea 


acre. 4 ea 

! 
| hete plowings and expenhve manurings, 
could never be performed without ſuch cco- 
no- 
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economy; which enables them to lo twice 
the work with the lame oy as with a 4 
horſe plough. 

Neither can I in Tuſtice paſs over an ob- 
ſervation made on the ploughs of Hampſhire. 


„That the farmers here keep double the 


© number of hories really necell. ary. It is 
truly ſurprizing, that perſons ho ſeem to 
© be well acquainted with rural affairs, 
«& ſhould be ſo led by cuſtom, as to throw 
% away great part of their profits, merely to 
bs keep a large number of uſeleſs hortcs.” 
From hence, cannot avoid inferring the 


impropriety of % miſtaken a pr ice, a gainſt 
every uſeſul information, which it 15 natu- 
ral for man to en eee 


Let us now view the ſtructure of this im- 


portant ute nil, an impartially diiTect it! let 
us compare its parts with the common worl:- 
ing 1 of molt other Counties, the ex- 


pence and eaſe to the draught. 
As to the expence, the difference will rea- 


| dily appear, when the reader is told the tim- 
ber work, or frame of the body coſts about 
| 45, the ſhare called a ſocket ſhare, (as there is 
a ſocket into which the point of the ground 
piece enters, and is knocked on, or off at 


| pleaſure, ) is about 8, or 101bs. nor is the coul- 
ter half the weight of the common one: the 
earth board is but 1 foot 11 inches, when 
that to the common plough is from 3 
to 3 feet 6 inches in length, and when this 


10 
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is iron, as it ought always to be, makes 2 
conſiderable ſaving. | ihould alſo informthe 
reader, that there is ſtill a much lets expence 
of iron work to be obtained in either of 
theſe ploughs, vis. by uſing caſt iron, or me- 
tal ſocket thares; earth boards, ſide, and wm 
tom lining pieces, the coulter only 6 
vrought won. Cail iron is not half ſo Bs 
nor will wear out with fair labour in com— 
mon earths, and any founder Who makes 
metal weights, frames and doors for brexe: 
eries, &c. can caſt them. 

In reſpect to the draught, it 1s LEP to 
conceive how 2 horſes can do ſuch work 
with one man. The whole friction from the 
point of the ſhare, to the end of the plough, 
being but 2 feet 6 inches, and the earth 
board but one foot eleven. The length of 
the common two wheel plough, from the 
point of the ſhare, to the end of that part 
which flides on the ground, has a triction 
ol 4 feet 10 inches or more, beſides the length Þ 

which hangs over where the end of the 
beam comes down; and an earth board ge- 
nerally 3 feet 6 inches. The length of the! 
beam of the Norfolk plough, is 5 feet 4 inch-Þ «< 
es, or thereabout, and the common plough Þ « 
8 feet: the extreme length from the Whip- ! 
pins, or that part of 'the plough gear o 

which, the traces of the hind horles are faſt Þ « 

ened, to the end of the beam in the NorjutP. « 
plough, 1s » feet 4 W and in the com- 

| en 
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ö mon plough 12 feet. When I mention the 
common plough, I mean the common plough 
ot vanity, which the 4, or 6 gay horſes are 
to draw. Some people, muſt of courſe leſſe 

| that weighty and expenſive utenſil accord- 
ing to their horſes, &c. and as a leſs plough 
with leſs power, can perform the {ame work 
in the common way; ſo it is evident to an 
axiom, this plough may be formed to do the 
| ſame work with half the power of the com- 
mon large plough. 


I could dwell with pleaſure on this als 


| ject much longer than may be thought ne- 
| ceflary, as I think it cannot be too ſtrongly 


ur ged; however, I leave it with my withes 
in its favour, ind beg to .rcailume a former 
very intereſting matter, ver. feeding hogs on 
clover, &c. for tho' I endende to recom- 
mend it on the footing of my own experi- 
ments, I am now made additionally happy, 


from other accounts of its advantages; as 
they are given by ſome late authors, of deſer- 


ved reputation. Arthur Toung F./q; in a trea- 
tiſe on hogs tells us Experiment the IV. 
In the beginning of june 1766, I con- 
fined 60 hogs, half and three fourths grown 
* in my hog yard, (a pond's mouth in it,) 
« and fed them 14 days with clover, mown 
freſh every day; it was given in their 
Tn with racks acroſs, to prevent 
eir ſoiling it. They fell offin their looks 
in about 4 days ; and grew worſe, ſcveral 
dyin 8. 
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Aduvying. At the end of that time, I gave 
chem ſome malt grains and waſhevery day, 
for a few days longer; but the effect was no 
better, more dying. I hey were then all turn- 
ed into the clover field, from whence they 
had been taken, and confined conſtantly 
to it for ſome time. Not one more died, 
for all throve greatly. It will not perhaps 
be impertinent here to add, that I never 
* found any method of uſing clover more 
„ beneficial than thus applying it to the 
feeding of hogs. Experiment V. At the 
time of the preceding experiment, 8 hogs 
of equal ſize, were divided into two lots, 
and confined to two ſtyes, 4 were fed 14 
& days on clover mown, and the other 4 on 
lucern mown; they were given at the ſame Þ 
time, and in the ſame ſtyes. At the endof tec 
that time they were viewed attentively: N ba 
both were bad, but the clover ones much 0 
the worſt, one near dying. | 
Experiment VII. draughted from my W 
& hogs 20 that were of a perfect equality in 
4 fize and appearance; they were even half JN 
grown: marked them into 4 lots, and turn- Þ © 
* ed No. 1 into my clover field. I th 
%% nn ̃ uV | be 
3 aint foin ditto. 
. JJ acts. £ 
& In another month they were drove up F fe 
* and viewed; and the reſult was, =_ 
No. 2 the fineſt, lucern,, e EE 
FE 1 next _. 
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„ 
3 next, ſaint ſoin. 
4 very indifferent, burnet. 
Ihe reſult of this experiment, I think 


% dec. ve in favour of lucern, and likewiſe 
'* in the proportionable merit of the other 
articles. 


Of green food, that which is growing is 
5 clearly the beſt: mown, and given i in {tyes, 
6s 1t1s pernicious, | 

In the field, lucern is ſuperior to all the 
© reſt. clover comes next, then {aint foin: all 


* theſe are good. Burnet laſt, and bad.” 


At the ſame time that I extol My. Young's 


| indefatigable proceſs, I mult obſerve, that 
what he has mentioned relative to feeding 


hogs in the ſtye with thoſe artificial gr 1 35 


ſeemeth to be ſomething premature; for I 
| bave ſeen hogs fed with clover, even with- 


out that proper precaution of a rack to 
it from being ſoiled, for many days 1 


| which throve very well. 


Mr. Tours, has from his experiments pro- 


| nounced politively. I mult with great deter- 


| ence ſay, that they may be ſtarve: l, either in 
the field, or in the ſtye; but from my know- 
| ledge, it they are not ſtinted in quantity of 
| clover, they will not fall off in 4 days, or 


quire les water. 


18 neither; tho' I prefer the field culture be- 


fore the ſtye, as the pigs eat the clover, &c. 


with the natural dew on it, and cherefore re- 


—— ; 


* 
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I muſt trouble the reader's patience with 
a ſew more citations on the ſubjcR of clove 
for feeding of hogs, taken from Erg 
Diſplayed, as that publicadon may not fa] 
into all the hands, which this treatiſe »: may. 
« Some ot the farmers near Aylesford and 


Alion, Humpſbire, ſow clover for fattening 


their hogs, a piece of huſbandry that can- 
not be too much recommended.” 

The ſame writers in their ob{ervations on 
the huſbandry of Sv{er, remark with con. 


cern, that they are ſtrangers to the me. 


wy thod of teeding hogs with clover.” 
And in treating of Oxfordſhire huſbandry, 
it is ſaid, They have no dairies, and feel 


„ their hogs in ſummer with 1 10 little 


« are they acquainted with the method of I | 
* feeding hogs with clover.” 
Near Lavington i in Miliſtire, there is an 
% herbage called K enot-graſzs, for feeding hogs. 
Without troubling the reader with more 
quotations, I hope it will tuihce to mention 
two experiments made in theISLE of WIGHT, 
by Mr. Milliam Sivier of Dungewood, and Mr, 


manuel bite of Compton-Grange. The for— 


mer put a number of large hogs into a piece 
of clover, and penned, or divided the field 
with hurdles: but he found a difficulty in 
confining them in this manner, for want of 
being properly ringed; not that the hogs 
rooted up the clover, but that they raiſed up 


the hurdles: which, however will not pre- 
; vent 


Fe being ſatisfyecl of it 
the ſervice it does in manure. 


©: forts, 10 
( 
& 


e 
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vent his purſuit of this part of huſbandry, 
3 immediate profit, and 


The latter tied his ſo vs in the clover field 
on the ſecond growth, removing them as 
they cat down the clover; the cord was faſt- 


ened round the ſow's neck, and the litters 
run at. large; he had a trough in the field, 
which he lupplicc | with water. 


The oung pigs throve to admiration and 
* 5 


were a finer parcel than he ever had before; 
neither were the tows with tethering them, 


leſs in their advancement. 

In reſpect to {ea-land, and fea vid; Or 
ore weed, as called in ſome maritime coun- 
ties; I ſhall beg leave to ſpeak a little more 
as the practice comes ſo well authenticated 
from the {ame writers, Speaking of the huſ- 
bandry of on wail, they lay, ©* Ore weed 
« thould not be left to tlie ſun and air, it be- 
ing a 1 ub. marine plant, the; juices are ſoon 
* exhaled, Covered, it diſſolves into a fat 
* ouly ſlime, which fattens and meliorates, 


„cold ſtiſt land. It is beſt for tilled land, or 


* ſparingly laid on paſture. There are four 


mixed with lime, 2d. mixed 
with ſpar, 3 d. mixed with thells, 4 th. mix- 
ed wich coral. The ſparry ſand is of a 
calcarious ſubſtance, and will ferment 
* with acids. But the ſhelly ſort is moſt uſ- 
ed. The coral is beſt where it can be got. 
The latter 1 1s taken up in the ſea, in Fall 
(> Mo! th 


- 
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„ mouth harbour with canvas bags, and ſold 
* at 105. a barge; they lay on from one, to 
“ one and a half barge per acre.” 

In the account of Dewvor/hrre, Soner el bir 
and Dorſetſbire, we find fea-ſand, and ore 
weed are there uſed. Of Hampſhire they fay, 
e ſea weed is uſed in ſome parts near the 
&« ſea coaſt, but not any ſea-ſand, which may 
DE regretted. 8 | 
An the ſouthern part of Suſe, they make 
great uſe of ſea ore, and a compoſt dung- 
+ hill of that weed, but do not make ule of 
* the ſand. 

I can experimentally affirm the value of 

this practice, both in reſpect to the ſand, as 
well as to the ore weed; and beg leave to ad- 
viſe it to all perſons contiguous to the ſea; 
wiſhing that theſe corroborating accounts, 
may prevail with them to introduce it. 
I cannot end without one obſervation 
more, on a manure often found at the bot- 
tom of marl-hills, in ditches and mill-ponds, 
(when ſo fituated,) in large bodies. 

I need not inform the farmer, that the 
lower part of a field is more fertile than the 
upper; this ariſeth from a ſimilar cauſe with 
the riches of a mill-pond, that is, the rich 
particles of the upland by moiſture, are con- 
veyed to the lower part, which increaicth 
the one, as it diminiſheth the other. 

When a ſtream at the foot of ſuch hills 
ſpreads in a mill-pond, its current is then 

5 | abas 


c 


* 


| out. 
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abated, and the fertile ſtranger ſubſideth in 


this new receptacle, till length of time forms 
as it were, a mexico treaſure. . 


Such are the mill-ponds near Cariſbrook in 


the Iſle of Wight; I know the hidden treaſure 
of theſe, as I viewed ſome of it with much 


pleaſure, which has occaſionally beenthrown 


Shall the neighbouring land mourn for 
want, when ſuch food 1s at hand? no, in the 


drought of fummer, drain the pond, and dif- 
' fuſe it abroad to anſwer the end it was there 
collected for. 

Thus, every nn nid man 
with wonder on the kindneſs of providence 


towards him; a treaſure being conveyed into 
his arms, by only the ts courſe of a 


POR Qtream. 


FINIS. 


